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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Party prospects—the dissolution of the Ministry, which many 
faney to be near—the proceedings in the approaching session, 
what Lord Duruam will do and Lord BrougHam say—and the 
“goings on” at Windsor Castle—have supplied politicians in Eng- 
Jand with matter for gossip and speculation. But there have been 
no dinners, meetings, elections, or events, deserv:ng especial 
notice. 

Ireland, however, is undergoing a course of O'CONNELL. 
Emerging from Darrynane, primed with a speech, the Agitator 
has been making a triumphant progress through Kerry, Tipperary, 
and Cork; favouring successive parties with variorum editions of 
a high-flown harangue. It would be presumption to question 
Mr, O'Conne.t’s skill in suiting his wares to the Irish market. 
He delights all who flock around him; and if they are easily 
pleased who has a right to complain? The time is past when 
Mr. O'CONNELL’s speeches possessed influence in England. They 
ar: read for amusement, not for political guidance. It is well un- 
derstood that Mr. O’ConNELL will be the humble servant of the 
Whigs as long as they remain at Dublin Castle; and with his 
character for independence, his power over the people of England 
aud Scotland has departed. The new speech exhibits symptoms 
of imaginative decay. Some of the figures are ludicrous, and 
nearly allappear to have been “cut and dried” at Darryna:e 
ready for the journey. Starting in November, Mr. OConNELL 
knew there would be frost, rain, and occasional sunshine; so he 
has something pretty and tawdry to say on all three; but bear- 
ing the impress of artificiality, instead of the natural freshness 
with which he formerly threw off beautiful imagery. 





The averages at the Corn-market are again rising, and the duty 
01 wheat has fallen to 18s. 8d. a quarter. The holders of foreiga 
¢e:rn, (and we have been iuformed, on good authority, that a consi- 
derable quantity may be expected from the Mediterranean, on ac- 
count of Liverpool merchants,) will endeavour to force up the 
prices till the duty reaches the point of depression at which it 
will answer to introduce their purchases. The scarcity will pro- 
bably enalie them to succeed in this operation; and they ealcu- 
late that the diminution of stocks by consumption will prevent 
any material decline afterwards. The suffering by the Corn-laws 
is only at its commencement, though already severe. A corre- 
spondent of the Morning Chronic?e calls attention to the low rate 
of wages in the South-western counties. There, agricultural 
labourers earn, on an average, only eight shillings a week; out of 
which, after paying for other necessaries at a very low rate indeed, 
oaly 5s. 6d. a week remains for food, and nothing for clothing, 
An addition of 50 per cent. to the price of bread reduces multi- 
tudes thus situated to “ coarser food,” and a short supply of that. 
Hence sickness and discontent. It has fallen within our know- 
ledge in the course of the week, that an intelligent agricultunst, 
one of the Guardians of the Poor living in the same parish union 
with Lord Spencer, admits the distress of the farm-labourers in 
Northamptonshire, and that the Poor-law will be severely tried 
this winter. He bas himself sold wheat, not dry, and of inferior 
quality, for-$2s, a bushel. At present, the landowners and many 
iarmers are reaping the benefit of high prices: there appears also 
ty be a partial revival of employment in some of the mavufactur- 
ing districts: the sufferers belong to a class whose complaints are 
too little heeded, because they are scattered over the country and 
lack the organization by which the dwellers in large towns compel 
attention to their demands. Rural discontent, however, when it 
does lift up its head, becomes truly formidable: let those who 
forget, turn back to the record of Swing’s per‘ormances in 
1830-1831. 





i = 


It was mentioned last week, that the French Liberals were 
alarmed. Louis Pxixip’s despotic * tendencies,” as manifested 








in his connivance with the Carlists in Spain, and his unconcealed 
predilection for an alliance with Russia. Further confirmation 
of the French King’s eagerness to conciliate the Despotic Govern- 
ments of Europe has been given by the official announcement of 
the intended evacuation of Ancona. This cencession to Austria 
is, indeed, to be made on the understanding, that Merrernica 
withdraws the Austrian troops from the Romagna; but, as the 
Liberal Opposition newspapers remark, and the Legitimist organs 
sneeringly boast, the Austrians may return at any time, on various 
pretexts, while it may not be so easy again to take Ancona. 
The occupation or abandonment of Ancona, however, is of small 
moment, compared with the evidence Lours Putuip’s conduct 
in this affair supplies, of his desire to be admitted into the circle 
of Absolute Monarchs, and his disposition to break the English 
alliance. Of this we are assured by private intelligence from 
Various parts of the Continent; the persons supplying it being 
perfectly disinterested, deriving their information from different 
quarters, and with excellent opportunities of knowing the trath 
of what they relate. The tone of the French Government press— 
that is, of Louts Paitir’s press—is in unison with our private in- 
telligence. In France, the corruption of the press is managed differ- 
ently from the mode in this country. Instead of places for relations 
and friends, introduction to coteries, personal flattery, large orders 
for newspapers, profitable advertisements, and the “ run of the 
Government offices,” which are the common bribes in Engiand, the 
French publicist is bought by so much money paid down, or an 
annual stipend, in hard cash. As no delicacy is felt, so little is 
affected, on either side: the men are, and are known to be, the 
hired organs of their purchaser. Well, newspapers thus bought, 
under the King’s influence, constantly advocate the Russian 
alliance. And in France the King is the Government,,anl, for 
the purposes of foreign policy, the Nation. The really Liberal 
press in France is in fetters. The Ministers are only clerks to 
Louis Pait1p—he is his own sole Minister. One of the Cham- 
bers is chosen by him, the other by 150,000 electors out of a po- 
pulation of 35,000,000: and it would be absurd to expect the 
manifestation of popular opinion from an assembly so constituted. 
The September laws were passed by this body, and France is 
effectually muzzled. However she may suffer, she.has not now 
eveu the power of complaint, for the liberty of the press is gone. 
‘Tis now subject to the police! 

The attachment, therefore, of enlightened Frenchmen to the 
cause of political liberty, and the repugnance which, we should 
imagine, the great majority of the people must feel towards an 
alliance with the barbarian destioyer of Poland—the autocrat 
of the hordes who plundered Paris —afford no guarantes 
against the fulfilment of Louts Putip’s seliish views, so far 
as a Russian alliance against Kogland may forward them. 
The Emperor Nicwo.as has lately exhibited a disposition to be 
on friendly terms with the illegitimate King of the Barricades, 
whom he was wont to treat with superlative disdain ; but io flatter 
and bribe whom, he now refuses the hand of the Archdutchess 
Oxea to the Duke of Borpgaux, though, formerly, he had en=® 
couraged the match. This touches the Illegitimate in a tender 
part; and ought he not to be grateful ? 

There is, we trust, no imminent danger of a war. It.is one 
thing to make a treaty, and another to go into the field of battle. 
But it would be extreme folly and presumption to neglect the 
warnings which events hold up to the Government ef Engiand. 
It is indeed lamentable to think that there should be even a 
chance of another war between England and Frarce; and to the 
French people it is beyond expression disgraceful, that the sel fishy 
tyrant, whom they have suffered to trample upon their liberties, 
should have the power even of menacing the nations with such a 
calamity. 

One part of Louis Patxtp’s policy would seem unaccordant with 
this view. He supports, or seems to support, the King of the 
Belgians against the King of Holland, whom the Northern Sove- 
reigns patronize. But in this quest«n his own family and 
dynasty are interested; and the necessity of keeping his frontier 
free from disturbance by the proverbia!iy turbulent inhabitants 
of the Low Countries is paramount. [osides, we must not ex- 
pect perfect coherence iu the policy of a despot, who is swayed not 
by enlarged views or steady principles, but by the irregular 
promptings of personal ambition, 





Much has been said and written this week respecting the 
arrangement of the Belgic-Dutch questioun; and the nes 
have published programmes of the terms of settlemes 
ing to this project, Luxemburg and Limbarg gai 
rated from Belgium ; the navigation of the Schel is 
the annual payment of interest by Belgium on thénpited 








be reduced from 8,400,000 florins to 3,500,000 stad. some 
difficulty was raised by France, it was said, at the éléventh bour; 
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and the final settlement was again put off. That the affair is still 
unarranged, appears from a passage in the speech of the King of 
Belgium on opening the session of the Chambers; which cere- 
mony took place at Brussels on Wednesday— 

*‘ Our differences with Holland are not yet arranged. The rights and in- 
terests of the country are the solerule of my policy: these have been treated 
with the care which their importance requires, and will be defended with p r- 
severance and courage.” 

Loud cries of “Vive le Roi!’ were uttered on the conclu- 
sion of this sentence. It was announced that the army would 
be kept at its present amount, as the Dutch force was not dimi- 
nished. Lxropo.p drew a pleasing picture of the general prospe- 
rity of his industrious subjects; referring to the manufactories, 
railways, and other internal improvements completed and in pro- 
gress, to the amendment of laws relating to juries and libels, the 
better ordering of prisons, and charitable asylums, and the culti- 
vation of the fine arts. 





The news from Spain is deplorable. There is no doubt of the 
massacre of the prisoners by CaBrERA, which the correspondent 
of the Morning Herald denied. This is the monster's own ac- 
count— 

‘¢ T have ordered all the cavalry prisoners to be shot, because they refused to 
give quarter to 15 volunteers who fell into their hands at the beginning of the 
action. The number thus shot was 161; of whom 2 were captains, 3 lieu- 
tenants, 4 sub-lieutenants, 8 first sergeants, 5 second sergeants, 12 corporals, 
and 132 soldiers.” 

Subsequently, Caprera ordered 55 prisoners, taken at Villa- 
mefa, in Arragon, to be shot. On the other side, the National 
Guard at Murcia massacred 30 Carlist prisoners ; and at Alicant 
two others—all they had—were killed. The authorities at Car- 
thagena saved the lives of the prisoners there, by putting them 
on board ships in the harbour. 

Madrid was declared in a state of siege on the 3d instant; and 
tranquillity is only maintained there by large bodies of troops 
always on guard. Arrests of persons suspected of Carlism were 
numerous. The National Guard had possession of the city, and 
compelled the Aleades to seize all whom they denounced. It was 
said that a list of 300 suspected Carlists had been made out. No- 
body considered himself in safety, and dismay had seized all 
classes of society. The Cortes had met in the midst of the con- 
fusion ; and on the 7th were engaged in electing officers prepara- 
tory to the formal opening of the session. 


Some disturbances have occurred among the peasantry in the 
Dutchy of Posen; and the Prussian Government were about to 
adopt energetic measures to suppress them. 


According to a statement in the Morning Chronicle, the treaty 
of commerce with Austria has opened new markets to the enter- 
prise of British merchants, which the latter are not slow to enter. 
Sugars have been transmitted by the Elbe into Bohemia; large 
quantities exported. to Trieste; and at Vienna fair, considerable 
sales of British produce were made. The admission of English 
manufactures into the Austrian dominions will render it more 
difficult to enforce the Prussian Commercial League. By the 
above treaty, English vessels will be entitled to trade with the 
countries on the Danube; and this, in the present state of Eastern 
politics, may involve important consequences, beyond the imme- 
diate bearings of commerce. 





The Court, 
Tue Queen is at present enjoying the society, not only of Viscount 
+Melbourne, but of the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Holland. Her 
Majesty continues her equestrian exercises; and the companions of 
her rides have been Viscount Melbourne, Baroness Lehzen, Lord Byron, 
Mr. Rich, the Honourable William Cowper, Miss Quentin, and Co- 
lonel Cavendish. The Dutchess of Kent only occasionally rides with 
her daughter. The dinner company at the Castle has not been numer- 
ous; and has consisted chiefly of members of the Household, with 
Viscount Melbourne, Colonel Drummond, Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt, and 
Colonel and Lady Isabella Wemyss. 
The Earl of Fingall has succeeded Lord Byron as Lord in Waiting 
on the Queen. 
Accounts were received yesterday of the safe arrival of Queen Ade- 
laide at Naples. 





The Metropolis. 

A meeting of the City of London Corporation Reform Society 
was held on Thursday evening; and an address to the inhabitants of 
London, representing the necessity of a thorough reform of the Corpo- 
ration, was adopted. 

One of the members of the Court of Aldermen has been com- 
pelled to make a humble apology to another, on account of a libel upon 
the latter in a notorious paper, of which the former is proprietor.— 
Morning Herald. j 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Wednesday, Lord Denman de- 
cided that a rule for a new trial of Messrs. Muntz, Pare, and others, 
found guilty of an “affray” at a meeting for the election of Church- 
wardens in the parish-church of Birmingham, should be ‘* made abso- 
lute.” The application was on the ground that Judge Park, before 
whom the defendants were tried, had not directed the Jury as to the 
nature of the imputation conveyed in the word ‘ affray ;” and that if 
he had, the Jury would probably have acquitted the defendants on 
that, as on the other counts in the indictment. Lord Denman said 
that the Court were not prepared to decide that there had been a mis- 
es but, on the whole, they thought there ought to be a new 
trial. 








In the Bail Court, yesterday, Sir Frederick Pollock moved for g 
rule to show cause why a criminal information should not issue against 
the proprietor of the Brighton Patriot, for.alibel on Mr. Wigney, 
formerly Member for Brighton. The libel, in rather jocular language, 
charged Mr. Wigney with having turned off a woman whom he had 
kept. This woman had annoyed Mr. Wigney a good deal, by calling 
at his house, sending letters to him, and accosting him in the streets 
when walking with Mrs. Wigney ; but Mr. Wigney swore, that though 
he had spoken to her and given her money in charity, he had never 
had any illicit intercourse with her. The Briyhton Patriot madea 
good deal of sport about ‘the ex-member and the ex-mistress.’” Mr, 
Justice Littledale said, that the article was evidently a mere squib, and 
he could not think of granting the rule; but if Sir Frederick Pollock 
persisted, he might make his motion in full court. Afterwards, in the 
Queen’s Bench, the rule was granted. 





At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, S. W. Spurr, an apothe- 
cary’s assistant, refused to be sworn, when called upon to give evidence 
in a case of assault. He was not a Quaker or Moravian, but simply 
stated that he had a conscientious objection to take an oath on so 
slight an occasion as an assault. The law provided no remedy, and 
the witness was discharged. In his charge to the Jury, Sergeant 
Adams particularly alluded to the conduct of the witness, and the ne- 
cessity of an alteration in the law, by which the difficulty the Court 
had experienced might be prevented from recurring— 

“ They had that day had the most singular exhibition he had ever witnessed 
in any court of justice, and one which presented a practical illustration of the 
necessity of some legislative enactment being passed by which a more extensive 
allowance should be made for the dictates of conscience. At the same time, 
care should be taken that the Court should have an opportunity of judging whe- 
ther the scruple against being sworn was founded on reason or not; for if the 
enactment were to give to every person the power of indulging in all descrip- 
tions of whims and fancies, it would proceed so far until at length he was afraid 
they should see the wholesome system of administering justice, as well as many 
other ancient usages and good customs, totally upset. Here was aman who told 
them that he did not object to an oath if the case should, in his estimation, re- 
quire it; and that he was a Christian, and believed in the Gospels. The man 
did not venture to say that the mode of swearing was wrong, but he told them 
that he considered cases of assault as cases in which evidence ought not to be 
taken on oath. Could it then be said, seeing that the party had no objection in 
particular instances to be sworn, that this was a proof of his having what was 
called a tender conscience, or whether the idea was not perfectly absurd? For- 
tunately, in the present instance, the evidence was not very material to make 
out the prosecutor’s case; and he had only mentioned the circumstance to show 
what endless absurdity and denial of justice might be arrived at if every trivial 
fancy that any person might think fit to allow to rise up in his breast were to 
be admitted as a valid ground for excusing him from the customary observance 
of one of the forms of a court of justice.” 

{Lord Denman’s bill, which the Lords refused to pass last session, 
would have supplied the remedy needed. ] 





At the Bow Street Office, on Wednesday, two fashionably-dressed 
young men gave information that they had lost a considerable sum of 
money on the previous evening. It happened, however, that the 
officers recognized the applicants as persons charged with having ab- 
sconded from Leeds with money belonging to their employers. An 
accurate description of the delinquents had been published in the Hue 
and Cry. They were remanded for a week, till evidence from Leeds 
could be procured. Upon William Collet, one of the prisoners, the 
following memorandum was found— 

** Nov. 9, Eleven o’clock.—Sent a letter to my friend Geo. Blakey, (the 
other prisoner,) wishing to know when he would go to Australia. Said that 
when f got money sufficient I would go directly. Had to take the wages down 
to the mill; unfortunately Mr. S. would not take them to my mother to take 
care of till morning. Could not resist the temptation, so went down to meet 
aforesaid friend, and agreed with him to go at night. So said, so done: went 
by the twelve o’clock coach to Manchester; took omnibus; went by the train to 
Liverpool; gut breakfast at the Bath Hotel, and then went down to the dock to 
inquire what vessels were going off that day; one going to Rhyde at one 
agreed to go by it.” 

Among tne articles taken possession of by the Policemen, were 
sundry books and memoranda relating to Australia—the ultimate desti- 
nation of the prisoners after all. 

At the Queen Square Office, on Monday, John Gibson was com- 
mitted for trial on nine distinct charges of embezzlement. The pri- 
soner is about forty years of age, and was employed as clerk to a 
vinegar-merchant, for whom he collected debts, but in the instances men« 
tioned retained the money. 

Fyrom several cases recently brought before the Police Magistrates 
it appears, that persons having complaints against hackney-coach and 
cabriolet-drivers must take the numbers of the carriages as well as the 
numbers on the badges of the drivers. The proprietors of the carriages 
could be found, and they were answerable for the misconduct of the 
men in their employ; but it was difficult to lay hold of the drivers, 
who were constantly moving about and changing masters. 


Che Cauntry, 

Mr. Hugh Hornby has been elected Mayor of Liverpool. This 
gentleman has connexions among the country squirearchy, and it is 
supposed will “do the honours” in proper style to any illustrious 
visiters of Liverpool. The more Radical portion of the Council 
wished to elect Mr. Joshua Walmesley. 

The present year being that in which a third of the Aldermen (who 
were elected for three years) go out of office, the majority in the 
Town- Councils have taken care to fill the vacancies with men of their 
respective parties ; thus in some instances neutralizing the gain of the 
minority at the election of Councillors. 

There are about 9,000 names on the burgess-list of Manchester. 

It is reported that Mr. Etwall, M.P. for Andover, is about to re» 
tire from Parliament. 

at a meeting of the working classes at Nottingham, on Monday 
week, Dr. Wade was appointed a delegate to the London Convention. 

A large body of Staffordshire working men assembled at Wolver- 
hampton on Tuesday, to form a Political Union to carry the People’s 
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a 
Charter. Mr. George Wynn read a long speech to the meeting, on the 

mischief of dividing the Liberal party, and the wisdom of obtaining 

National Education before Universal Suffrage; but, for immediate 

agitation, he recommended the repeal of the Corn-laws and the Ballot. 

Mr. M‘Kuoown, secretary of the meeting, replied to Mr. Wynn. He 

denied that the repeal of the Corn-laws could be carried without an 
alteration of the representative system; and maintained that the split 
in the Liberal party was caused by the Whigs. Mr. Bolton followed 

on the same side. Mr. Wood supported Mr. Wynn’s view of the 
question, and said the most natural union was one between Whigs and 
Radicals. ‘Thanks were voted to Mr. Wynn and Mr. Bolton, for their 
“courtesy in attending a meeting of the working men.” The Union 
was established, and numerous members enrolled. 

The Radicals of Leicester are to have a meeting on Monday; when 
Feargus O'Connor and the Birmingham agitators, Salt and Douglas, 
are to deliver speeches. 

Sir Peter Fleetwood, who before he was made a baronet by the pre- 
sent Government, wavered between Whiggery and Conservatism, finds 
it necessary to assume a rather apologetical tone when addressing his 
constituents ; as will appear from the following letter, in reply to an in- 
vitation to attend the late meeting of the working classes in Preston. 

“ Red Lion Hotel, Preston, Nov. 3, 1838. 

“ Sir—In reply to your letter requesting me to attend and take part at the meeting on 
Monday next, I have referred to the printed notice, and infer that it is a similar meeting 
to those which have previously been held in different places in the North of England ; 
the proceedings connected with which I have known through the newspapers. Being 
myself a friend to Liberal policy, and personally known to so many of you, you will, 
I trust, appreciate the motives that have induced me to address to you a longer letter 
than merely an acknowledgment of yours. Did I deem that Reform would be ad- 
vanced by these meetings, I should take a different view to what I now do; but, con- 
sidering those meetings that have been held as having only the effect of causing division 
in the ranks of Reformers, whilst they advance not the interests of the People, but 
rather have a tendency to weaken a Liberal Administration, already too powerfully 
opposed and obstructed in carrying out the moderate measures it essayed to do for Ireland; 
viewing, too, that the only blows that can eventually overturn a Liberal Government is 
the suicidal wounds that may come from its own supporters; and having witnessed, during 
the last session, the unfortunate effect resulting from several questions of Liberat policy 
which were brought forward, untowardly, by friends of Liberal opinions—fcr instance, Lord 
Brougham's Canadian motion as one--lovking, tuo, to the loss of Marylebone, at the last 
election, owing to divisions inthe Reformers’ ranks, 1 feel convinced that the cause of the 
People, which I love, is injured by these demoustrations. Proud, indeed, should I feel, 
and confident am I as proud, that no language uttered by Preston men will exceed the 
just and open expression of constitutional principles ; and I trust, too, that their good 
sense will cause them, should any language be used by others in the excess of excite- 
ment to which speakers may unintentionally be led, to take care (for the sake of prac- 
tical reform) that such language and sentiments are disowned by, nor go forth as, the 
sentiments of the people of Preston, Excuse me for troubling you with so long a let- 
ter ; of which you may make any use you choose, only, if you use any, use the whole, 
But in declining to avail myself of your invitation, 1 am anxious to base such refusal 
on its true ground—my conscientious feeling that by so doing I best discharge my duty 
as your Member and friend, And believe me, your obliged, 

“ Perer HesketTH FLEETWOOD.” 

The Morning Post has, not without cause, pointed attention to the 
illiterateness of this composition. 





We congratulate our fellow townsmen (of Birmingham) upon the 
prospect of a very improved state of trade between this country and 
America during the ensuing winter. It was stated by one of our most 
active merchants, at a public dinner last week, that orders to the 
amount of at least 100,000. were received by the Great Western when 
she arrived from her October trip across the Atlantic. — Birmingham 
Advertiser. 

Lord Bradford has subscribed 1,000/. towards the erection of a 
church and school in Walsall; and Lord Hatherton has given a piece 
of ground for a school-house at Birchill’s;s A meeting was held on 
Wednesday at Norwich in support of ‘ National Education in con- 
nexion with the Church;” at which the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county, Lord Wodehouse, presided, and the Bishop of Norwich de- 
livered a very Liberal speech. 

On Sunday week, the Venerable Archbishop of York preached his 
farewell sermon at the Cathedral. There were present Earl de Grey, 
Viscount Milton, the officers and men of the Yorkshire Hussars, and 
almost all the members of the Vernon families. His Grace said he 
had now reached his eighty-fourth year, and felt he must refrain from 
preaching at his advanced age. The congregation might not again 
hear his service; but he entreated them to live according to, and be 
guided by, the precepts of the Christian faith; as it must render them 
happier, wiser, and better members of society, and insure them im- 
mortal glory.— York Herald. 

Lord Barham and his amiable lady have contributed the munificent 
sum of 600/. to be distributed in sums of 50/. to 10/. to the parishes 
and hamlets surrounding his seat, for the purpose of supplying coals to 
the poor.—LZincolnshire Chronicle. 

At a meeting of gentlemen held at the Cutlers’ [all in Sheffield, on 
the 8th instant, it was agreed that a public subscription should be 
opened for defraying the necessary expenses of obtaining a full-length 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington. 

At the show of the Colchester Horticultural and Floral Society, the 
second prize for twelve dahlias grown by gentlemen's gardeners, was 
adjudged to Mr. Mallet, gardener to Sir G. H. Smyth; but was after- 
wards retained by the Committee, in consequence of its being dis- 
covered that some colouring matter had been put on the eyes of two of 
the dark dahlias exhibited, evidently for the purpose of deceiving the 
judges.— Times. 





_ Last week, a deputation of gentlemen, of the first respectability in 
Suffolk, presented an address to the venerable Thomas Clarkson, at 
his residence, Playford Hall. The address was numerously signed by 
the inhabitants of Ipswich and the neighbourhood ; and congratulated 
Mr. Clarkson on the final overthrow of Negro Slavery in the West 
Indies, It referred to the period when Mr. Clarkson commenced his 
exertions in the cause of emancipation; and in allusion to the recent 
attacks upon that gentleman in the Life of Wilberforce and the Edin- 
burgh Review, expressed deep regret that the decline of his life should 
have been embittered by the necessity of publicly vindicating his cha- 
racter. In his reply, Mr. Clarkson said he was unable adequately to 
express his gratitude. It was peculiarly delightful to one who had 
spent fifty-three years of his life in the cause of emancipation, to sur- 
vive the total abolition of slavery. There was this drawback to his 


pleasure—that he had been compelled to expose the unkind treatment of 
the sons of a dear and revered friend ; but that controversy was over, and 
the Edinburgh Review had also retracted every charge brought against 
him. 





On Thursday week, the bench of Magistrates at Hythe were em- 
ployed for a long time in hearing a case of trespass and felony preferred 
against J. B. Haynes, Esq., of Winterton Hall, barrister, by A. 
Randall, waterman, under the following circumstances. Mr. Haynes 
having a pair of eagles which stood at his entrance-gates damaged and 
broken, and suspecting A. Randall, proceeded to his house at midnight, 
and without any notice or authoritf, forced an entrance into his house, and 
the room where he was in bed with his wife; and, seizing a pair of shoes, 
was about to take them away to compare them with certain footmarks 
near his gates, when he was prevented doing so by Randall taking them 
out of his hands and turning him out of doors. Mr. Guy, of Lyming- 
ton, appeared on behalf of the prosecution, and commented in strong 
terms upon the defendant’s conduct. After a long and patient inves- 
tigation, the Bench said they considered the offence (the trespass) 
fully proved, and sentenced him to pay a fine of 4/1. to the Queen. 
The charge of stealing the shoes the Magistrates refused to go into.— 
Hampshire Telegraph. [Suppose the situation of the parties had been 
reversed: would the waterman have been let off with a fine as light to 
him, as four pounds to “ J. B. Haynes, Esq., of Winterton Hall, bar- 
rister?” Or would the Magistrates have refused to go into the charge 
of stealing, had Squire Haynes been the prosecutor and Randall stood 
at the bar? Because the defendant was a gentleman, the Magistrates 
virtually decided that he might commit a gross outrage with impunity— 
for the four-pound fine was a nominal punishment. We wish thgt 
Randall may be assisted to sue the squire for damages in a court of 
justice. } 

irae 

Charles Jeffcott, another of the marines wounded in the affray at 
Chatham, died on Sunday morning. The Coroner’s Jury have re- 
turned a verdict of “ wilful murder” against four of the soldiers as 
principals, and six as aiding and abetting in the crime. There were 
eleven prisoners; but one, John Ninan, was not included in the 
verdict. 

A serious accident occurred on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way, near Whiston, on Monday night. A luggage-train had left Man- 
chester in the evening: it consisted of forty-three waggons, and was 
propelled by four engines, two in front and two behind. The rise of 
the road is about 1 foot in 90; and the train, at a few minutes past 
eight o’clock, was seen advancing slowly up the hill at a steady pace; 
when all of a sudden, the Patentee, the first engine, exploded, with a 
noise resembling the firing of cannon; the report being heard at Pres- 
cott and other places more than a mile distant. The engine broke 
away from the rest of the train, and proceeded ata flying pace for three 
or four hundred yards along the line. It was sadly shattered, and the 
tubes destroyed. A search was made for the engineer and fireman, 
immediately on the train stopping. They had been blown into the 
fields on either side of the road, full forty yards distant. Charles 

Warburton, the engineer, was found in a field on the right-hand side of 
the line: his right leg was broken, and his head dreadfully crushed. 
Samuel Jones, the fireman, a lad of seventeen years of age, was blown 
in a quite contrary direction: his left leg was entirely severed from his 
body at the hip-joint, and was found several yards distant from the spot 
where his body was discovered. Both men were dreadfully sealded, 
and their clothes torn to shreds. None of the engineers or breaksmen 
on the other engines received any injury: their escape is attributed to 
the tender attached to the Patentee engine having formed a resistance 
to the power of the exploded steam. A Coroner’s Jury found a ver- 
dict of “accidental death,” with a deodand of 20/. on the engine. The 
ause of the explosion is not stated. 

Two arches of aviaduct on the Manchester and Leeds Railway gave 
way on Thursday week, as a waggon loaded with rubbish was passing 
over it; and nine men and a boy fell with the ruins. One man was 
severely hurt, and died in a few hours. The others were more or less 
bruised. 

The earriage-horses of Mr. Paxron, an elderly and infirm gentle. 
man resident in Brighton, took fright on Tuesday afternoon, at “a 
crash” of a military band, as they were crossing the Steyne, and ran 
away with the carriage, an open phaeton, in which was Mr. Paxton, at 
a furious rate. The coachman was jerked off at the corner of a 
street; the footinan leaped out, and was badly hurt; and the phaeton 
afterwards coming in contact with a hackney-coach, Mr. Paxton was 
thrown out, and so seriously injured on the head that his recovery is 
doubtful. The carriage was dashed to pieces; and the horses galloped 
away with the pole, till it got fastened in the rails of the Preventive 
Station-house, when one of the horses fell, and both were secured. Mr. 
Parliament, and a partner in the firm of 











Paxton was formerly 
Marjoribanks and Paxton. 

Last week, three herring-fishing boats were upset off the coast of 
Suffolk; and the crews, with the exception of one man, twenty- 
nine in number, perished. Hales, the man who was saved, belonged to 
the Walter and Ann; and gave the following account of the disaster 
to that boat; publishedin the Suffu/k Chronicle— 

‘¢He was in the cabin with some of his shipmates, when he heard the 
master on deck sing out, ¢ Hold on, my boys, here comes a heavy sea.’ Some 
one then said, * Put the helm up,’ which Hales believes was done. Another 
then called out, ‘Put the helm down ;’ and this indecision was, it appears, 
fatal; the sea struck her oa her broadside, and turned her completely over. The 
situation of Hales and his companions was now reversed—i, e. they stood upon 
the roof of the cabin, up to their kness in water : how long they remained in this 
perilous situation it is impossible to say—Hales supposes about three hours; 
but the quantity of air contained in the cabin, from which all fresh supply was 
excluded, would not have been sufficient to afford oxygen enough to preserve 
one man for so long a time. His companions gradually sunk from exhaustion 5 
but the sea having rolled the boat on her beam-ends, Hales, by great exertion, 
escaped from the cabin, and hung on by the scaffolding until he was picked up 
by a Yorkshire coble. The remainder of the crew were of course washed 
overboard when the first sea struck the boat.” 

The Home Secretary sent down a strong body of Police to Stam- 





ford, on Tuesday, to stop the annual amusement of bull-running; 
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much to the satisfaction of the orderly inhabitants, and the anaoyance 
of the riotous portion of the population. 

George Henderson, a young Scot-hman, employed by Mr. Jardine 
of Blackburne, as a sort of pedlar or hawker of tea, drapery, and 
other light articles, was murdered on Friday last, in open day, while 
passing over the ‘wild and dreary moors” near Relmont. He was 
found lying on the side of a ditch, with a gunshot wound in his head, 
but not dead. He was conveyed to an inn not far off, and died in 
about an hour, at about two o'clock in the afternoon. All that he said 
was, “ Jamie, Jamie, they have robbed me! ”—faneying that he was 
speaking to a person in the same business, who, however, was not pre- 
sent. A man named Whittle has been committed to prison on strong 
suspicion of being the inurderer. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. O'Connell has commenced his tour of dinners and agitation. 
On Monday week, he attended a meeting in the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Tralee, for the purpose of forming a Precursor Society; and 
on his motion a resolution was passed, 

That it is the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce that a Precursor Society be 
established in ‘Tralee, and the several parishes throughout Kerry; and that the 
Chamber of Commerce pledges itself to take up the organization of the same, and 
wever to desist until Kerry has become one grand Precursor Society.” 

Mr. O Connell tien attended a county meeting convened by Mr. 
Jobn O'Cunncll, High Sheriff of Kerry, to petition Parliament for 
“the total abolition of Tithes in Ireland, a complete measure of Cor- 
porate Reform, and the Ballot.” He spoke at some length on these 
anda variety of other topics, in his usual style. 

m Tralee Mr. O'Connell proceeded to Kanturk; which place 
hed day. ‘Phe rain came down in torrents; but, 
nothing daunted, multitudes went out to meet the “ Liberator,” and 
escorted him into tie village amidst tremendous cheers. Mr, O’Con. 
nell briefly addressed the crowd froma platform, and then went to 
dinner. About 240 were present at the entertainment, and several 
speeches were made; but Mr. O’Connell’s alone requires notice. 
‘The Chairman, Mr. Fagan, having proposed his health in high strains 

ef panegyric, Mr. O'Connell said— 
That was an important day for Ireland—the end of one era, the commencement of 
ancther. Vhen that morning’s sun threw its beams over the verdant land of his 
frost which was thinly covering the land, he felt 






























country, and glisteued in the hoi 
pleased that Nature siniled upon the first day of his new excursion; bat when the rain 
eame down thickly, and the waters of heaven fell heavy on every side, his pleasure 

ave way, aud a melancholy presage came over him ; but a thought flashed on his mind, 

d he said to himseli ‘seven centuries of oppression have goue over Lreland, and 
iture is we ping r the past!” To-morrow the sun would renew its wonted fires 
lay would sine bright tor Ireland; and was there a being who 
¢ealled himself Irishaian who did not respond to the call his country made on him, 
© Trishmen, arise for your country’s good?” They would auswer that call, and begin 
-as Freuchmen said, “ beginning at the end.” Even in the midst of 
ive of the material elements his countrymen cheered him on, congregated in 
sunds, setting as it were the elements at deliance, proving they were able to stand 
water and cold as well as fire. 

Hic appealed to the young blood of Ireland, and asked if they would 
permit themselves to be decreed slaves? In the Tory-purchased 
Zines, Irishmen were called brutes, and their clergy a “ demon priest- 
hood:” did England think that the young blood of Ireland would sub- 
mit tosuch insults? They demanded perfect equality, not merely that 
civil and religious liberty by law, for which they were told they ought 
to be thankful— 

Was it to the Tory party, who carried it, or even to the Whigs, who wished it, but 
were unable to give it? It reminded him of the story of a poor Palatine in the county 
Clare, who was in care of some oxen, one of which took head at him, struck his horn 
under a sugaua belt he had round his waist, and actually lifted him up on the top of a 
wall. His master caaie out presentiy—the late Sir Edward O’Brien—and having 
heard of the occurrence, told the man he ought to thank Provideuce for his escape. 
“Thapk Providence!” said he, “I thank the sugaua.” Of course, without any parti- 
eular allusion to Paddy's profaneness, he would say that they had to thank the 
sugauns 3 for the Paddies were combined together as one man like the straws. When 
he commenced agitation, it took six weeks before he could get ten men together, in the 
sunniest days of the year, when there was not a drop of rain falliag, with the clean 
flags of Dublia laid by the Paving Board. With all these advantages, he could not 
get ten men together to walk into a drawing-room to sit down on cotton-stuffed chairs, 
How diferent was his commencement of the stragyle that day, when the rain beat 
piteously? See the array of men; bat though the mea should go away, there were 
women enogh to beat Peel and IVellington! 

The most remarkable part of the Kanturk speech was an attack 
upon Lord Brougham— 

There was Lord Brougham--and he hoped the press would take notice of what he 
said of him—so uaprincipled a man as Lord Brougham never disgraced humanity; because 
he disgraced humanity in proportion to the extreme extent of his talent. He admitted 
him to be one of the ablest men aud most gifted by Providence; and though there were 
many faults ia his mode of delivery (2) there was none in the transcendancy of his 
mind, sa 4: = This was beginning the fight with Lord Brougham, 
Let Lord Brougham abuse him as he pleased, and Mr. O’Connell promised to give as 
good as he should get, He said Lord Brougham was most.unprincipled, and why did 
he give him that bad preeminence? He would tell them—it was because Lord 
Brougham leant towards a party —he gave up to party what was meant for mankind. 
But Brougham was worse, for he devoted his mind like a base slave, and appeared like 
tie pilot of a little cockboat, with a great deal of sail but no ballast at ali. He would 
give as an instance of his baseness, the Coercion Bill, 

Mr. O'Connell then fell foul of the late Lord Castlereagh— 

Lord Castlereagh said, after a deep caleulation, that Ireland ought to have 108¢ Re- 
presentatives, He cared not for half men, though there were many half men amongst 
them. [A voice, “Give him up!?] He would toss him up. No, he would not take 
that trouble—le would walk by him. Lord Castlereagh cut off eight and a half 
becau-e it pleased him—and he cut his own throat, (Cheers.) It was bad taste to 
speak of his cutting his own throat, but to speak of aman who sold for base lucre his 
own land, had he language more contemptible he would use it, for he had not said half 
bad enough of the miscreant. 

vv = ic h: 

The rest of this bald, and we must suppose badly-reported speech, was 
chiefly made up of talk about tithes, the “widow's scrpams on the 
blood-stained field of Gurtroe,” Whiteboys, the advantage of the Whig 

de ee 

Government to Ireland, ‘the Appropriation,” the “ baseness of Eng- 
land,” and the hostility of the five last Kings of England to Ireland. 
Mr. O'Connell now despises “the Appropriation "— 
_ When he took the Tithe Bill, he told them in the House of Commons, that he took 
tt because he would not have the poor people Whiteboys, but would have lords, and 
baronets, and marquises turning Whiteboys. Here they were. The people would be 
no longer hunted by the parsons for tithes, and how would the landlords like to be 
tithe-hunters of the people? _it was said he did wrong to take the Appropriation- 
claysgpout of the bill. /Vhat signified it whether in twelve or Sourteen years some 150,000/. 
of hes was given to teach the people? Fourteen years!—they would not bear th:m 
half so long—before that time they would have the entire appropriated to public 
purposes, 

r . . . . . 

The English Radicals had called upon the Irish people to give him 
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They might give him up when thr y wished not to be emanciy ated. He had read with 
the utmost contempt a document they had put forward—put torward by their enemies, 
who wanted with the Tories to send Lord Normanby out of Ireland, and put out the 
present Administration. In all their proceedings, they never mentioned the Whizs as 
the benefactors of Ireland, they never talked of the change which gave Kerry a Roman 
Catholic H gh Sheriff, who was deprived before of the office by the Tories. He declared 
he did not make a bad Sheriff, notwithstanding his name and connexions. Who gave 
them a Roman Catholic Chief Baron, and a Roman Catholic as Master of the Rolls in 
the Court of Chancery, and a number of other persons who dared not come at the side of 
the dvor while the Tories were in office? Why di not the English Radicals give them 
credit for these things? The four Georges hated the Catholics. George the First, who 
was placed on the throne for their exclusion, was an iguorant brutal German; and the 
Second represented his bad practices. George the Third was a stubborn, brutal old 
mau, Who hated so much the Catholics that he made Pitt viclate his promise at the 
Union. George the Fourth—what a respectful son to his father—what a duti!ul boy to 
his mother--what an admirable husband to his wife—what a pretty papa to his 
daughter!—he also hated the Irish, And Mr. O Connell heard Willam the Fourth 
make a speech against himself; and no man ever smacked his lips with more satisfac- 
tion than he did as his envenomed words poured forth. The present Sovereign was 
anxious to do justice, but it was not in her power: the Ministers had it uot in thei¢ 
power. The Lords were against Ireland ; and from the Ministry they could get nothing 
practical, except Irishmen came forward and aided themselves that day. 

The next entertainment was at Thurles, on the Sth instant; Lord 
Lismore in the chair. Mr. O'Connell, in his after-dinner speech, al- 
luded to the immense concourse of people who bad escorted him into 
the town, and the beautiful country through which he bad passed— 

“ T have long been hackneyed in political life; but this day I felt among you a de- 
light and au animation that made it seem to me that my life was renewed, and that 
my youth was comivg back again upon me. It was truly delightful to me to come 
through your verdant fields and your wide-extended plains; and T admired the rapid 
but not tumultuons course of your splendid rivers: for Lama foud enthusiastic lover 
of Nature in her beauty and her grandeur; and I found a sun shining forth with almost 
a veraal lustre, promising, I thought, a bright and spring-day to Ireland. it was a day, in- 
deed, fit to be the birth-day of a new struggle in Tipperary for liberty for Ireland. »As 
I came through Cork on a similar occasion, just two days ago, there poured from the 
heavens continuous and heavy streams—all nature seemed in tears, and weepiag in 
sorrow for the past, the seveu centuries of oppression that Ireland has endured--1 ven- 
tured then to prophesy that the sun, which was dark then, would refresh its rays, and 
that again it would shine forth, bringing with it a new day for Ireland. I hope that [ 
felt in the spirit of prophecy. I hope that, if we have wept for the past, we will now 
exert ourselves for the future. Yes, the sun of Ireland is rising, and it will not agaia 
set. Remember the words of the poct— 

* The nations have fallen, but thou art yet young; 
Iler star is but rising when others Lave set, 
Tho’ slavery’s gloom round her morning hath hung, 

The full gleam of freedom shall shine round her yet.’ 
Yes, and Tipperary has raised herself in the morning, and has girded herself for the 
good fight. Her hardy population—and a finer limbed, a nobler mannered, a more 
bright-eyed race I never saw and the mild beauty and pleasing modesty of her fe- 
males are enough to make them the ornament, as they are the reward, of the best of 
her sous—your hardy population I saw with delight in the morning; and now I be- 
hold those who compose this meeting with pride --presided over by one who does not 
derive his rank from Saxon invasion or Cromwellian robbery. Descended from the 
ancient aud great chieftains of his country, he holds a high situation under the pre- 
sent Government; and one of the best actions of that Government was placing him in 
the high situation in which he ought to be placed, I see around me the élite of the 
farming and estated gentry of the county of Tipperary. There was a time when, if 
the gentry of this county thought proper to meei, a small closet would contain all of 
them that were patriotic.” 

Mr. O'Connell repeated his attacks upon Lord Castlereagh, Lord 
Brougham, and the English Radicals, in nearly the same terms that be 
employed at Kanturk. He insisted upon having 150 Members for 
Ireland— 

“ From Spring Rice’s calculation with regard to the revenue on the last year that 
Ireland returned a separate Parliament, I showed that were entitled to 170; and now 
I claim 150, and we will not be satisfied without that number, for without it we will 
not have areal union. This may appear trivial, to be sure; but if we had 150 
Members in the British Parliament, we would compel any party, Whigs or Tories, to 
accede to our demands and to do us justice.” 

There was another O’Connell dinner at Cork on Saturday; when 
the same matter was again served up with little variation. We give a 
brief specimen of the harangue, which was enthusiastically received— 

“ Perhaps the best way to return thanks in a speech, is by giving you a toast: that 
is—‘ Old Ireland, equal to England in her rights, or again a nation.’ (Loud cheers.) 
Did I vot know the way to deal with you? This reminds me of what a daughter of 
mine once said —she was a dear little thing, and read me a lesson which [ will repeat 
to you. Upon one of those occasions that a medal was struck off, with a portrait of 
me, in which I was put down as a bluff visiged fellow, with a sort of a Henry the 
Eighth face —the child on seeing the medal, recognized no likeness, but turning it on 
the other side, where ‘ Erin ma vourneen’ was inscribed, she exclaimed— That’s like 
my papa, at any rate.” My country is the object of all my temporal hopes and expec- 
tations; and were I to die to-morrow, my epitaph should be formed from my political 
alternative for many years—with the blessing of God and the assistance of the People, 
we must have an equality with English rights, or Irelaud must be again a nation, * 
Shall we submit to any inferiority of treatment—any inequality of law? No. We 
must not merely look for crosses or badges, but for perfect equality. We must have it, 
or we must have our Parliament once more in College Green. Oh, Heavens! shail L 
live ever to sve that? (Cries fr.m the leftjtable, ‘ You will, and survive it tov.’) Oh! 
how my heart would burst and struggle to escape the bundaye of my capacivus carcase !-~ 
how it would beat within me, if I but wituessed that proud reward of my life’s agita- 
tion.” 

Monday beheld Mr. O'Connell dining with a party at Youghall; 
but in the brief report we have seen of his speech there is nothing 
worth quoting. He abused Mr. St. Paul, who had abused him ata 
Worcestershire Tory dinner, and again accused the English Radicals 
of hostility to Ireland. The Tories he called “those English fel- 
lows ;” and he said that England was “pouring upon Ireland a tor- 
rent of hostility to her interests.” 








While at Cork, Mr. O'Connell was waited on by a deputation of the 
Cork and Dublin Railway Committee; to whom he expressed his ap- 
probation of the Railway Commissioners’ Report ; though he was the 
first publicly to denounce that job !— 

O'Connell stated, that at first he had been opposed to the Report of the Com- 
missioners, on the ground of its checking private speculation, by reason of the 
small scale of profit which it laid down; but that he had siace altered his opi- 
nions, and now fully concurred in the viewsofthe Deputation. The Govern- 
ment, he said, had no other alternative but to carry on the lines recommended 
in their own Report. He then suggested the propriety of a deputation from 
the Committee to the Lord-Lieutenant, in order to ascertain, explicitly, the in- 
tentions of the Government on this important subject ; and concluded by saying, 
that he would himself prepire their petition to Parliament in the legal form re- 
quired by the orders of the House.” 

A committee was appointed to accompany Mr. O’Connell to the 
Castle on the 26th instant. 





On these speeches and proceedings ef Mr. O'Connell, we find the 
following spirited remarks in the new Irish paper, the Dublin Monitor ; 
which here gives an inkling of the “earnestness” that we called for in 
ou: last notice 
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« Well, we had Mr. O'Connell at the dinner at Thurles, abusing the Appro- 
priation-clause. That the thing was never aught but a vain and empty delu- 
sion, was from the beginning the opinion of every disinterested person of the 
Jeast understanding; but then, it served its turn, and the Appropriation-clause 
should not now be kicked out of doors like an old and useless servant who has 
become unable to perform further labour. Was it not the Appropriation- 
clause that turned out Sir Robert Peel’s Administration—even when the pliant 
Baronct of Tamworth was willing to proceed further in the eradication of abuse, 
and upon the high road of Reform, than ever his official opponents have been 
able since to advance? = Was it not to oppose the destruction of this very Ap- 
propriation-clause that induced Mr. O'Connell and his followers to put them- 
selves under the leadership of Lord Joho Russell, and vote with the very Whigs 
who had been, but a little before, ‘ base, bloody, and brutal?’ Mr. O’Connell 
told his audience that the Appropriation-clause was never of any solid advan- 
tage, and only stipulated that some thousands should be spent upon education, 
after the lapse of a few years. We must correct the honourable gentleman— 
the whole boon consisted in the chance of obtaining a sum of fifty thousand 
pounds, to be spent for the purposes of education at the expiration of seventy- 
two years! Mr. O'Connell laughs at the absurdity of regarding this as a very 
substantial matter of quarrel; and he is perfectly right in doing so; but would 
he not have called the man a traitor and an ‘ impracticable,’ who would have 
dared to imitate his example when the motley Melbourne Cabinet were endea- 
vouring to scramble back to office? The attempt to run down Lord Brougham, 
for no other reason than that he now happens to be rather inconvenient to 
Ministers, is, to say the least, in keeping with the bullying which now appears 
to be the order of the day, not only in support of Ministers themselves, but 
also to sustain their filthiest tools. We really expect to be abused ourselves by 
Mr. O'Connell, upon bis arrival in town, for meddling with the immaculate 
editor of the Evening Post, who, not a hundred years ago, wrote him down 
§ an unredeemed scoundrel ;’ and we have put our house in order to give battle, 
in a shape that will not be very pleasing to Mr. O’Connell’s Ministers or tools. 
However, as if we had not already beheld inconsistency enough, our astonished 
senses are to be greeted by another ‘ turning of backs up: m themselves’ by our 
political guides, of so startling a complexioa, that one might well think it in- 
credible were any tergiversation surprising now-a-days. Who doth not remem- 
ber how manfully Mr. O'Connell denounced the Report of the Railroad Com- 
missioners on his arrival in Ireland, at the end of last session? He designated 
it by all kinds of bad names, and observed that ‘ it contained a palpable puff 
upon the Provincial Bank:’ yet we learn that Mr. O’Connell has recanted 
his errors, and is now about to become the champion of the Railroad Com- 
missioners !” 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle—who begins in the brogue 
of a bogtrotter, but rises to the signature of * Cato,” with sentiment 
to match—is allowed to lecture O'Connell, warning him that in his 
abuse of Englishmen he is all on the wrong tack. Thus preacheth the 
Ministerial Cato— 

“Tt was all mighty well to begin the wars with that little handful of Trojans, no 
bigger than a corporal’s guard, that used to warm themselves round Richard Coyne’s 
parlour fire in Capel Street. Every thing must have a begianing; but though your 
tens were soon turned into thousands, and the Corn Exchange was too small to hold 
the twentieth part of them, what would all that signify, or where would you be now, 
if the English people had not risen up like honest and true men to back you? I 
tell you, Sir, you would still be walking the ball of the Courts with the stuff gown 
over your shoulier:, aud pleading to his Honour Sir Thomas Lefroy, in the Rol's, 
or chopping demurrers before Lord Chief Baron Litton, It is fair to give every one 
their due ; if the [rish Members carried the Reform Bill for England, we should not 
forget that it was Eugland put them iu the way of carrying that or any other bill. 

“ And, now, what victory do you expect to gain without England, that you come out 
upon your fresh campaign, setting up the shamrock in your cap, and flinging away the 
rose and the thistle? Oh, Mr. O'Connell, my good friend, you tried that before upon 
the Repeal question, and how did it turn out ?> What honour or glory did you reap then, 
that you talk of playing over the same game again? A wiser man than ever you'll 
be—and this is no offence, for I speak of King Solomon—said well, ‘ A threefoli cord 
is not quickly broken.’ This the Tories found to their sorrow, while England, Ireland, 
and Scotland remained firmly kuit together. How the knaves must hug themselves 
and laugh to see you labouring to ‘spoil a good rope,’ by untwining its two stoutest 
strands, and throwing your whole weizht upon a single thread, to bear you up. 

“ But you will say—this is not the case, for you ouly cast off the faithless and un- 
manageable Radicals of Great Britain, while to the true-hearted sons of Albion you 
throw open your arms the same as ever. 1 hope tiis may be so; but your words 
have a wider meaning, and excite our people to a jealousy and distrust of every thing 
English, What other construction can they put upou the unnecessary allusion in 
your letter to (f think) Sir B. Morris, contrasting Irish fidelity and honour with 
‘ English perfidy and treachery?’ Wherefore evoke the loud cheering of your com- 
pany at the Thurles dinner by vauntiug your ‘pride,’ because that meeting was 
* presided over by one who does not derive his rank from Siro invasion or Cromurelliaa 
robbery?’ To what purpose at Kanturk denounce the whole body of * English 
Reformers as bise as well as ungrateful?’ Can you think that the ends you seek are 
to be insured by such means, or that you will thus raise up friends throuzhout the 
United Kingdom to a cause which, well you kuow, Ireland by herself, distracted and 
enfeebled as sie is by faction and division, never can render triumphant ? 

“ Be assured, Sir, that in the plan of your present agitation, as it has been laid open 
at these two dinners, the sober-minded and respectable portion of Irish Reformers are 
far from concurring ; and if you look to them for support, you will fi:d yourself ina 
pitiful and merited minority,” 


The Pelot, Dublin paper, has turned completely round on the sub- 
ject of Railways, and now proclaims that “ Railways in Ireland should 
be State Railways.” It is curious that the Pilot's conversion should 
be contemporaneous with O'Connell’s avowal of his change of opinion | 

In a letter to the Dublin Monitor, Mr. James Dwyer points out ano- 
ther remarkable coincidence in connexion with the great Railway pro- 

ect— 

, “ The very line through Caher and Cashel, mentioned by Mr. Mahony in 
his elaborate letter, p. 88 of Appendix, dited prior to the Commission, is the 
one now cried up by the authorized agent of the Commissioners, Mr. Quin ; 
and was also traced vut by Mr. Viguoles, on a PuBLIsiED MAP, prior to the 


Report.” 


A party of Irish Orangemen held a meeting in Dublin on Wednes- 
day, and resolved to revive the Orange Association. No person of 
distinction ‘attended the meeting, unless Archdeacon Magee may pass 
for such: and the noble absentees were railed at for their back- 
wardness. 

In a letter recently addressed to the editor of the Newry Telegraph, 
a Tory paper, one John Graham, who subscribes himself ‘ Sen‘o- 
Chaplain of the Orangemen of Ireland, and Master of the Lodges of 
the county and city of Londonderry,” is not ashamed to write thus re- 
specting ‘Trinity College—* The Grand Lodge of the Trinity College 
district has been just closed, and is about to adjourn to their annual 
dinner at Jude’s, in Grafton Street. Our brethren in Ulster perhaps 
may not all be aware that this splendid lodge, which has a magnificent 
service of nlate, consists not only of the independent students of Col- 
lege—filit nobiles—fellow-commouers, but is chiefly composed of the 
clergy and landed proprietors of the different provinces, whose names, 
under the Reform Act, have been replaced on the College-books—the 
Honourable Mr. Burke and Middley Cole, E<q., with a great many 


oth--r brethren of high rank and great influence as landed proprietors.” 
The Cavan Tories are preparing a petition to the Queen, praying 
her Majesty to disu iss Lord Headfort from the Lieutenancy of that 
county, and from bis appointment in the Royal Household, because he 
attended the Jate meeting at Meath for the total abolition of tithes. 
Mr. Power is about to retire from the representation of the county 
of Waterford; and it is said that a negotiation is on foot for trans- 
ferring the seat to a young barrister of the name of Green, for a con- 
sideration of course—* 2,0001.—say 2,000/., or thereabouts.”—Dublia 
Mail. 

The valuable living of Templemichael, formerly worth 2,000/. a 
year, bas been for many turns in the gift of the Crown, in consequence 
of the elevation of several successive incumbents to the Episcopal 
Bench. ‘The late Bishp of Meath, Dr. O'Beirne, was rector while 
his brother was parish priest of the same parish! The late Dr. War- 
burton, successively Bishop of Limerick and of Cloyne, had been 
Rector of Templemichael; and the late incumbent (Lord Farnham) 
succeeded to the living on the elevation to the Bench of the late 
Bishop of Waterford, the Honourable and Right Reverend Dr. Bourke. 
We believe this preferment had been held by several other Prelates 
previously to their consecration.—Limerick Chronicle. 





SCOTLAND. : 

The recovery of Mr. Cutlar Fergusson being considered impossible, 
the electors of Kirkcudbright will soon have to choose another Repre- 
sentative. The Whig candidate is Mr. Murray of Broughton. It 
does not appear that, as yet, any Tory is in the field. 

A letter from Mr. Fox Maule to the Lord Provost of Glasgow 

mentions, that Lord John Russell ‘ will carefully consider what mea- 
sures are best calculated to prevent a recurrence” of steam-boat acci- 
dents. 
The Post office officials, not content with throwing back the Liver- 
pool mail to Glasgow a day, as we formerly stated, have now fixed that 
the north mail delivery will be delayed nearly four hours, for 
what reason and for what purpose is to us inexplicable. The 
North mail arrives at present at half-past eight in the morning, 
and the delivery takes place shortly after. By the new arrangements, 
the arrival of the mail is unaltered, but the delivery is postponed till 
twelve o'clock, without the slightest shade of reason, and, of course, 
with no explanation.— Glasgow Chronicle. 





HMiscellancaus. 

The Court Circular, we presume in answer to our last week's query, 
informs us that “‘ The Right Honourable C. Poulett Thomson is 
staying at Manchester ;” and in a paragraph quoted by the Globe from a 
Manchester paper, it is stated that Mr. ‘Thomson “ lunched” on Tues~ 
cay “ with a numerous party at the Union Club-house, Morley Street.” 
And is this all? Is there to be no public dinner for that most indus- 
trious Minister and steadfast Reformer Mr. Poulett Thomson? Have 
the Manchester Whigs nothing better than a “lunch” at a clubhouse 
wherewithal to regale their Member? We observe that on Wednes- 
day he had an interview with the Bonded Warehouse Committee, 
about making Manchester a port /—-a scheme, he intimated, rather diffi. 
cult to manage: but that was dull work. Cut Manchester, Mr. 
Thomson. Return to Chillingham and wild-bull shooting. Abso- 
lutely, it will be said, that your friends dreaded the experiment of a 
public entertainment, and were glad to smuggle you out of Manchester. 
Times are sadly altered since 1832, or even 1835. 

The Right Honourable the Paymaster of the Forces, Sir H. Par- 
nell, Bart., M.P. for Dundee, arrived on Wednesday last at Bishop- 
ton Grove, near Ripon, on a visit to his son-in-law, the Bishop of Ri- 
pon.—Leeds Intelligencer. [ What are the odds that the electors of Dun- 
dee would not have given even a lunch to their Member ?] 

We are happy in stating that Lord John Russell has so far recovered 
the shock his feelings underwent by his late sudden and truly lament- 
able bereavement, as to be able to pay a partial attention to public 
business.— Globe. [Lord John is still at Cashiobury Park. ] 

There is no truth in the statement that Mr. Baron Boiland is about 
to retire in consequence of ill health, or from any other cause; and, 
consequently, no truth in the Solicitor-General’s being likely to suc- 
ceed him. “We need hardly state that rumours of eflicial changes are 
gencrally put forth as feelers, and that the public should be eautious 
how they receive them as true, except stated on better authority than 
mere report..— Globe. 

There is a rumour of Lord Plunkett’s retirement, and that Sir John 
Campbell will be bis successor in the Irish Chancellorship.  ‘* Plain 
John” should keep a sharp look-out. Time presses; and unless he is 
resigned to continue a simple knight for the rest of his days, he would 
do well to conclude his bargain with the Whigs without delay. Sir 
Robert Rolfe, too, may lose his Judgeship. We suspect old Baron 
Bolland is following the Ivish fashion, and only waits for the return of 
the Toriesto find his strength unequal to the performance of his duties. 

The meeting of the Cabinet Council will not take place before 
Monday next.—Globe. [Why so soon? There’s not the least occa- 
sion for hurry. ] 

In reply to a Cupar correspondent, relative to the whereabouts of 
Mr. E. Ellice junior, we have to inform him, that shortly after that 
gentleman arrived in Canada, where he accompanied the Warl of Dur- 
ham as Comptroller of the Household, he was found so incompetent 
to the duties of that office that another gentleman was appointed to be 
his successor, and Mr. E. Ellice junior has ever since beeu amusing 
himself by wandering over the picturesque scenery of America. It 
may, perhaps, be interesting to the constituents of the Right Hon. E. 
Ellice, to learn that he has paired off, from his Parliamentary duties, 
until April, with Mr. Dawson Damer; a prudential arrangement, 
which exonerates him from being compelled to take any part in the 
questions likely to be canvassed in the House of Commoas relative to 
the affairs in Canada, and saves him from being committed either with 
his friend the Premier or his friend Lord Durham, to both of whom he 
professes no common friendship.—Morning Post. 





Within the last three days, the greatest activity has prevailed in the 





various departments of the embassies connected with the conference 
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on the affairs of Holland and Belgium. A courier was sent off late 
the night before last, by Baron Bulow, with despatches for Berlin ; a 
courier left the French embassy the same night, and the despatches 
were forwarded from the Austrian embassy; Dutch and Belgic mes- 
sengers left earlier in the day for their respective Governments.— 
Globe, Thursday. 

Colonel Ward, of the Royal Engineers, and other surveyors, are 
now Visiting the ports of Cumberland, and reconnoitering their capabi- 
lities of defence, with a view to erect batteries and make other prepa- 
rations of defence and precaution in the event of a foreign war.— 
Whitehaven Herald. 

We mentioned some time ago the probability of a considerable in- 
crease in the regular Army; and we believe we may now state with 
confidence, that such a measure will very soon be carried into effect, 
both as it regards the Indian and Canadian forces. It is also designed 
to augment the strength of the Navy, and bring several more ships into 
commission, so soon as the crippled state of the naval establishments 
of the country shall admit of such an augmentaticn. Thi- is, however, 
an arrangement more easy to talk about than te achiev... Lord Minto 
wants artisans to build his ships, and sailors to man them. As for Ma- 
rine Artillerymen, who will be more in requisition than ever, notwith. 
standing the expensive performances on board the Excellent, nine- 
tenths of the number in demand have yet to be instructed in the science. 
With regard to the equipment of the fleet generally, in the event of 
any important increase of ships in commission, unless very different in- 
ducements are offered to those now in existence, we know not, neither 
does Lord Minto know, how it is to be achieved.—United Service 
Crazelle. 





The present Lord Chancellor is said to have reversed, or materially 
altered, more decisions of other judges than any of his predecessors ; 
and that, for the most part, with the general coucurvence of the profes- 
sion—Morning Herald. 

The Council of the Royal Socicty have recommended the Marqnis 
of Northampton to be elected President, as successor to the Duke of 
Sussex. 

Mr. Dunn, the Irish barrister who annoyed Miss Coutts Burdett at 
Fiarrogate, has tike rooms in Piccadilly, overlooking the residence of 
Miss Burdett, aud frequently walks before the door to catch a sight of 
the golden object of adoration. 

A commission has been appointed, consisting of Senor Ximenes on 
the one part and Colonel Wetherall on the other, toenter upon the im- 
mediate settlement of the affairs of the late British Legion. The 
terms upon which the commission has been appointed, have met with 
the perfect concurrence of the officers of the Legion. Should any 
point of controversy arise, it is to be referred to the decision of Gene- 
ral Alava, and another referee to be appointed by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment.— Tiines. : 

On Wednesday week, the ship Christian sailed from Greenock for 
South Australia, with sixty passengers, besides a large cary ’ goods. 
Tt was found impossible to take all the goods and passengers’ luggage 
laid down for the vessel. | The emigrants by this ship ave of the most 
respectable and wealthy class, and take out an immense capital with 
them in goods and money.— Scottish Guardian. 

The French Government, after encouraging the exportation of Eng- 
lish machinery to that country, is now most rigidly enforcing the duty 
of 35 per cent. upon it. ‘This has induced a number of smugglers to 
endeavour to carry in bobbin-nct frames; and several of these gentry, 
the most celebrated in their nefarious traflic, have been heavy losers by 
their late trips, the machinery having been seized by wholesale by the 
customhouse officers. — Nottingham Journal. a 

At a meeting held in the Town-hall of Bombay, on the 28th of 
July, after many speeches by the Bishop and other gentlemen in praise 
of the private virtues and public services of the late Sir Robert 
Grant, a subscription was opened for the erection of a suitable monu- 
ment to the memory of that gentleman. 

The Delhi Gazette of July 4th contains an account of the execution, 
by hanging, of a Prince of the house of Timour, for murdering his 
wife, whom he cut in pieces with his sword. 
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The Recovery of Tenements Act, passed last session, has consider- 
ably increased the business of the M igistrates; among whom, how- 
ever, there is difference of opinion as to whether it extends to lodgers 
occupying one or two rooms or part of a house from a tenant holding 
from the superior landlord. Sume Magistrates have refused to give 
possession of lodgings under the new law; others have freely done so. 
To reconcile these conflicting opinions, the opinion of Sir John Camp. 
bell, the Attorney-General, has been taken. His Opinion is, that the 
new law extends to lodgings or part of atenement; anda copy of it has 
been forwarded to all the Police-oflices. Several Mazistrates have, 
notwithstanding, declared they shall not act on the opinion of the 
Queen’s Attorney-General, and until a mandamus be issued from the 
Court of Queen’s Bench they shall decide aecording to their own 
judgment.— Brighton Patriot. [ Another beautiful specimen of “ Re- 
form” legislation. The act seems to be defective in a most essential 





part.] 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS, 
On the 12th inst., at Chelsea College, the Lady Witson, of a son. j 


On the Lith inst., the Lady of the Rev. Sanpinson TENNANT, Blackheath, ofason. 
' > Million Rectory, Cornwall, the Lady of the Rev. G. H. Somerserv, of a 
daughter, 

A the 11th inst. at Woodcote House, Epsom, the Lady of E. R. Norruey, Esq. 
of a son, ‘ 

On the 15th inst., in Craven Street, Mrs. Hemery Le Barron, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 14th inst., at Sunbury, Ricuarp Try@arn Gairrits, Esq., only son of 
Noliand Griffith, Esq, of Carreglwyd aud Berw, Angiesey, to Emma Mary, daughter 
of Captain Carpenter, of Hawke House, Middlesex. 

At St. James's, the Hon. Captain Woprnovsz, R.N., to Diana, daughter of the late 
Lieut..Colouel Thornton, of Faiconer’s Hall, Yorkshire. 

On the 20th Sepiember, at the British Embassy, at Stuttgard, Captain Ranpan 
Rumney, of the 6Uth Royal Rifles, to Canoning Many Berkecey, daughter of Major- 





On the 6:h inst., Grornce Wu.trams Brsuor, Esq., 7ist Regiment Bengal Army, 
to Mary Ann Romen, eldest daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel Meadows, of her 
Majesty’s loth Regiment. 

At Nobber, in the county of Meath, the Rev. Francis JoHn Srainrortu, to 
Exnizaseta, daughter of the late E. S. Ruthven, Esq. M.P. for Dublin. 

On the 8th inst., at Edgeworth’s Town, Ireland, Captain Francis Beaurort, R.N,, 
to Honora, daughter of the late Richard Lovett Edgeworth, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

On the 2d June, at sea,on his passage to India, Sir Roserr Davin Corauaoun, 
Bart., Brevet Major in the Hon, East India Company’s Bengal Military Service. 

On the 24th ult, at Paris, Lady Worsety, in her 55th year. 

On the 4th inst., at Abbey Foregate, Shrewsbury, General Ropert Patuips, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Bengal Army, in his 88th year. 

On the 9th inst., at Whitfield Hall, Northumberland, Wittiam Henry Orp, Esq, 
only son of William Ord, Esq., M.P., in his 35th year. 

On the Sth inst., at the house of his father, at Southampton, the Rev. Roper T. 
Pingrim, M.A., Rector of Shaw, near Newbury, in his 34th year, 

On the 7th inst., at Edinburgh, Mrs. Anne Grant, of Laggan, Widow of the Rev, 
James Graut, Minister of Laggan, Inverness-shire, in her 84th year. Mrs. Grant was 
the authoress of “ Letters from the Mountains” and other well-known works, 








Mr, Waeenen’s letter is in type, but its insertion is unavoidably postponed. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


The Queen Regent of Spain opened the session of the Cortes on 
the Sth instant. The people, as she passed through the streets, were 
sulky and silent. Her Majesty appeared ill and jaded. All the mem- 
bers of the corps diplomatique were present, and the interior of the 
Chamber had a splendid appearance. The speech is remarkable for a 
candid admission of the desperate state of affairs. The recognition of 
the Queen by the Porte, which was due to the exertions of the Eng- 
lish Ambassador at Constantinople, was the solitary bit of comfort. 
The aid given by foreign powers to the Carlists had rendered it neces- 
sary to call upon the allies of Spain for their “mediation.” The recent 
defeats of the army, the daily increasing inadequacy of the revenues, 
and the necessity of the “ greatest sacrifices” to meet the “ exigencies 
of the moment” and provide for the future, are fully admitted. 











A letter from the correspondent of the Times at Constantinople 
contains some interesting intelligence. The army of the Shah of 
Persia had noé retired from before Herat. One account said that the 
besiegers had been reinforced by the desertion of part of the garrison, 
and that event had encouraged the Shah to persevere; but Mr. 
McNett still remained in communication with the Shah,—a fact which 
gives credibility to another account, that the Prince of Herat had res 
fused the terms proposed by Colonel Sroppaxt, under Mr. McNEIL’s 
direction. It is further said, that an ambassador trom the Shah had 
reached Erzeroom, on his route to England. 

The Russian emissaries at Constantinople were actively employed 
in alarming the Sultan, with a view to detach him from the English 
alliance. They spread reports of the defeat of the Turkish army by 
rebels in Curdistan, of enormous preparations at Sebastopool, and the 
decermination of the Czar to attack Turkey immediately, unless the 
commercial treaty lately concluded with England were cancelled. The 
Russian envoy had even gone so far as to present a note to the Porte 
declaring that the Emperor would consider the ratification of the treaty 
as equivalent to a ‘ formal declaration of war.” These menaces had 
in part succeeded; and the Sultan had recalled to Constantinople the 
Turkish fleet, which was sailing in company with the English squa- 
dron under the command of Admiral Srorrorp. The necessity of 
vigour on the part of the English Government was evident to all ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of Russia, and the helpless condition of 
the Porte. 





From the Dublin papers received this morning, it appears that the 
indefatigable Mr. O’ConNELL was dining and speechmaking on ‘Tues- 
day at Waterford, (where he did not forget a poetical touch at the 
“ beautiful bay”); that he was to be at Fermoy on Wednesday, Lime- 
rick on Thursday, and will visit Galway on Monday next. 





A London correspondent of the Paris National mentions a rumour 
in London that Lord Broucuam is about to sue Lord Metzourne for 
damages, in consequence of a libellous letter written to him by the 
Premier; and on the same authority we learn that the ‘* Radical and 
intrepid Rorsuck ” has been summoned to a consultation with Lord 
MELEOURNE on the state of Canada; a sure sign that the English 
Juste-milieu is in an inextricable difficulty. All this is news indeed— 


in England. 





Ministers have been reproached, by the ‘Tory jnewspapers, with su- 
pineness, in not appointing Lord Duruaw’s successor. The last on dit 
on this subject is, that they intend to make Sir Joun Cotnorne Lord 
High Commissioner and Governor-General. This would not be a 
maladroit method of sopping the Tories; and if larger powers were 
demanded by the Opposition for their Governor than they allowed to 
Lord Duruam, Ministers would gladly grant them. To be sure, little 
in the way of political improvement could be expected from Sir Joun 
Cotporne ; but itis clear that for the next year or two—and how much 
longer, none can specify—Canada is destined to be kept down by an 
army, not governed by civil institutions. 





‘¢ Why should O’ConneELt attack Brovcuam so ferociously just 
now?” is a question many people are asking. ‘ Whence comes the 
provocation? Last summer they were good friends, and O'Connell 
blarneyed the Lord at Exeter Hall. What has happened since, to stir 
up the Agitator’s bile?".—A correspondent, at greater length than we 
have room for this morning, suggests that O’CoNNELL is stung by 
something that Lord BroucHam has “ written, or not written,” in the 
recent collection of his Speeches, or in the Edinburgh Review ; and es- 
pecially by BrouGcuam'’s passing him over, and giving to GRaTTAN and 
Lord GRENVILLE the glory of really carrying Catholic Emancipation. 

The same correspondent remarks, that O’ ConNELL is in the habit of 
attacking the absent and the dead. ‘ Thus, he assails with scornful 
virulence the memory of the four Georges and William the Fourth. 
Yet people have not forgotten the day when the worst of the five, 





General Sir George Berkeley, 


George the Fourth, landed in Ireland, and Daniel O'Connell trudged 
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knee-deep into the water to offer him a fulsome address. Neither was 
William the Fourth always the object of his abuse. And who knows 
whether Queen Victoria, the idol of his present adulation, would not 
be spattered with some not very complimentary epithets, were Ernest 
or his son on the throne as her successor ?”— Ay, indeed, who knows? 
This, however, is not a new failing in Mr. O’ConnELL’s popular ora- 
tory; though our correspondent may be, as many others are, at present 
more observant and less tolerant than heretofore. 





The quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the 
Bank of England, from the 2ist of August to the 16th of November 


1838— 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 


Circulation.........4£18,900,000 | Securities .........621,171,000 
Deposits......+++++ 8,949,000 Bullion ..........+. 9,309,000 


£27,849,000 









£30,510,000 

A comparison with the last return shows a decrease in the circula- 
tion of 459,000/., in the deposits of 378,000/., in the securities of 
844,000/., and in the bullion of 98,000. 


Last week we gave an account of the circumstances attending the 
sudden illness, which terminated in the death, of Mr. Lockley the sur- 
geon. The reader will recollect that Sir Henry Halford, in his state- 
ment of the circumstances, declared distinctly, that he took Mr. Lock- 
Tey out of the railway-carriage, ‘‘ and carried him into the parlour of 
the Inspector” at the Tring station; that the Inspector, at his desire, 
immediately sent a messenger to a medical gentleman at Tring; and 
that he gave directions ‘“‘ what should be done.” In the Zancet of this 
week, Sir Henry’s story is flatly contradicted. The writer, acquiring 
his information on the spot, where some of his own family happened 
to be at the time, declares positively, that Sir Henry Halford never left 
his seat in the railway-carriage; and that the officers of the railway 
earried Mr. Lockley out and put him on the road-side. ‘This is the 
account in the Lancet— 

‘¢ The train having arrived, the officers were beckoned to one of the ear- 
riages, and thus accosted by a venerable-looking personage within—‘ Officer, 
here is a very respectable gentleman, extremely ill. Do take great care of him, 
and send off immediately tor medical advice :’ at the same time, the speaker 
handed to his auditor a card, on which was engraved the name of Sir Henry 
Halford. Did this ‘ friend’ even get oué of the carriage? He did not, but, 
frightful to relate, actually flew off with the train, leaving his senseless and 
speechless friend in the open road, and supported in a chair, placed on the cold 
clay, by the hands of oflicial strangers ! = * bs 

‘** Mr. Lockley was treated with marked humanity and attention by the offi- 
cers of the Railway who conduct the business of the station. Zring, it should 
be known, is situated at a distance of nearly two miles from that place ; so that 
even the aid of Mr. Dewsbury’s youthful apprentice was not obtained until Mr. 
Lockley had been moved to Tring, over a rough road, in an omnibus. He was 
conducted thither, and held up in his seat, by one of the chief officers of the 
station, and four subordinates of that establishment. He was put into a bed at 
the Rose and Crown Tavern, a respectable and well-conducted house, where he 
received every attention which a kind solicitude could bestow. He had _pro- 
perty in his pockets of the value of upwards of sixty pounds, of which an in- 
ventory was taken by the collector of the station; and his name and address 
were found at the Rose and Crown, onacard which was discovered in his 
pocket.” 

Sir Henry Halford owes a reply to this statement ; which most 
seriously affects his character in more ways than one. He is accused 
both of inhumanity and falsehood. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuance, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The improvement in the prices of the Public Securities, which the firmness 
of the Money Market indicated, has not been sustained; the warlike tenor of 
the speech of the King of the Belgians has altered the former promising ap- 
pearances ; and the English Funds generally have fallen } per cent. The pre- 
mium on Exchequer Bills has been supported. There have not, however, been 
Many transactions of importance. Bank Stock is higher, and is quoted to-day 
at 203}. India Stock is lower, being 261. 

In the Foreign Market, Dutch Stock, which had improved about } per cent., 
has fallen 4 per cent. The other Northern European Stocks have been slightly 
shaken. Spanish Stock has been steady, between 174 and 4, with but little 
business. Portuguese Stock is heavy; but so little has been doing, that very 
ae quan appear in the official list. South American Stocks are also 
steady. 

The Railway Share Markets have been slightly affected by the unfortunate 
accidents which have lately occurred. The shareholders in these companies 
seem to be convinced, that whatever difficulties may attend the first extensive 
application of this new principle, that the increased and still increasing trafiic 
will fully realize an ample return upon the capital employed, and are therefore 
not inclined to sell: indeed, few shares of the completed lines of railway are in 
the market ; the floating shares being mostly those of new undertakings, such 
as the Brighton and Blackwall. But the business in any of them has not been 
such as to produce a fluctuation of more than 12. pershare. Only two transac- 
tions have occurred in London and Birmingham duriag the last three days ; 
and the one has been at 8] and the other at 82 prem. There has been rather 
more doing in Great Western; but the fluctuation has not been greater, 13 and 
14 prem. being the two extreme prices. Manchester and Birmingham are 
to-day at 14 prem. The demand for the Shares of the Extension Line (Man- 
chester and Birmingham) seems to have subsided for the present. 

Saturpay, Twetve O’Crock. 

_ The English Stock Market is an 3 per cent.“:higher, and all the Foreign 
dividend paying Stocks are more in demand. Consols have been done at 914, 
both for Money and Account. Bank Stock is quoted at 204; New Three-and- 
a-half per Cents. have been done at 1024. In the Foreign Market, the busi- 
ness has been chiefly confined to Dutch Stock, which is $ to 3 per cent. higher ; 
the Five per Cents. having been done at 101,fand the Two-and-a-half per Cents. 
at 543. Spanish Stock is nominally firmer, but very little is doing init. The 
same may be remarked of the Portuguese. The Railway Shares are without 
variation. London and Birmingham 81 to 38 prem. ; Great Western 13 to 14 
prem. ; Southampton (New) 193 to 205 prem. ; Ditto (Old) 6 5 dis. 

3 per Cent.Consols......... 94} ¢ Brazilian 5 perCents......, 784 9 

. 74 


Ditto for Account ........... 94h ¢ pS eee nae éahae @ 

3 per Cent. Reduced......... 933 ¢ Dutch 24 per Cents......... 544 @ 
New 34 per Cent.Anns...... 102 4 Portuguese Regeucy 5 p.Cts. 31 31¢ 
Bank Stock ...cccccccccsses 204 Ditto 3 per Cent. ..... 204 ¢ 


Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... L1Lg 12 
Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 174 3 


TndiaStock .....c0.eeeeee0. —— 
Ditto Bonds ...........0+.6. 63 pm. 


Exchequer Bills ............ 63 70pm. Deferred Stock.... ij 
Belgian 5 per Cents ...ex div, 101¢ 


Passive iltss es vaccasuccs 4 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrived—At Bengal, Aug. 7th, Lady Raffles, Biles; 11th, James Woodall, Moss- 
man; and 12th, Java, Joblin, from London 
Sailed-—-From Liverpool, Nov. llth, Lawrence, Shaw, for Bengal ; 12th, British 
Merchant, Burney, for Bombay; Mth, Francis, Johnstone, for Bengal; Abbotsford, 
Broadfoot ; Higginson, Lee; and 15th, Syria, Currie, for Bombay. 





“ THE PACIFIC POLICY *—COUNT STROGONOFF’S TOAST. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
llth November 1833. 

Sir—We now see in course of explanation the recondite meaning of Count 
Srroconorr’s significant toast, when he was lately in England at the Queen’s 
Coronation, in honour of the “‘ Pacific Policy” of Europe. We may suppose 
the Count, if he had amplified the text to his guests, conveying his real mean- 
ing, or that of his Government, to enlarge thus. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen—I cannot sufficiently recommend to your favour 
and adoption ‘ The Pacifie Policy,’ which is the toast I shall have the honour to 
propose. ‘The pacific policy,’ my lords, is the foundation of all (Russian) 
greatness as a nation; and it is particularly suitable to the Liberal Governments 
of France and England, though not so well adapted to such as have chosen a 
less popular form, such as Imperial Russia, &e. &c. To the happy commence- 
ment of that political system, in 1771-2, we are indebted for the acquisition of 
Poland, a kingdom which once existed, and which once saved Austria and 
perhaps all Christendom from the Mahommedan sway : we acted in concert with 
our august allies of Austria and Prussia; and if the Whig Ministry will only 
persevere as constantly in this policy as its Tory predecessors, the last rem- 
nant of Polish nationality will shortly be swept from the face of Europe, as 
completely as if it had never been—as entirely as if Poland had not been men- 
tioned in some superfluous articles of the treaties of 1815. : : 

“ To the adoption by the Tories of that profound political maxim ‘the pacific 
policy,’ we are also indebted for the acquisition of Finland and some other ex- 
tensive districts from Sweden; which, though of no great value, was tolerably 
well for a beginning; for you must recollect, my lerds, that with a magna- 
nimity truly Russian, we did not begin by seizing all Poland, in 1772. The 
pacific policy is so admirable in the constitutional states of Western Europe, 
that by taking time to effect our ultimate objects, and by doing things gradually 
and step by step, our views are just as successful in the end, without provoking 
any fastidious or squeamish politicians, by a wholesale procedure—thanks to the 
elasticity and expansive nature of ‘ the pacific policy’ in our neighbours! a 

“In proof of this, I may advert to Poland more particularly; where we 
began in 1772 by small acquisitions, which rendered necessary the subsequent 
ones in 1793, in 1795, and in 1815: we have hardly yet finished in 1838, a 
period of sixty-six years; a proof at once of our magnanimity and extreme 
moderation. When this is completed, and Poland is erased from the map, it 
will be time to commence with Austria and Prussia, in order to make them 
disgorge the spolia opima which they have received from our generosity as a 
douceur to keep them quiet; and if those Governments are only as sincerely 
attached to ‘the pacific policy’ as France and England have hitherto proved, 
we have every reasonable prospect of gaining the whole of our rights over 
Poland. 1]. Because even the Liberal Governments of Europe must admit 
that Poland should not be dismembered, which it now is. 2. That the secret 
treaties, or more public ones, by which Austria and Prussia have received por- 
tions thereof, being in commutation of felony, are obviously illegal and of no 
effect. 5. That the smaller portion should reunite with the larger, and not the 
latter with the former. Hence, as Russia has naturally acquired the largest 
portion by far, it follows of course that Austria and Prussia should resign their 
acquisitions to the Czar. 

** Wallachia and Moldavia are, my lords, the next proofs of the triumphs of 
that admirable system, ‘the pacific policy.’ They are already under Russian 
protection: you know the meaning of that word, my lords. The mouths of 
the Danube are ours, as much as the Don, the Wolga and the Dnieper. The 
Black Sea is ours, as well as the Baltic and the Caspian. ‘ The Dardanelles 
are the keys of our house,’ as well as the Cattegat, which we have taken under 
our protection by recent treaty; and if the other Governments will only per- 
severe a few years longer in that wise, prudent, and statesmanlike policy which 
I have attempted to eulogize, I think I may add that the possession of Constan- 
tinople, and in due time and season, of all Greece, will crown our efforts and 
your * pacific policy.’ 

« The British Government will then surely not object to signalize its devo- 
tion to those principles which have so long actuated it, by resigning to us the 
protectorate of the Ionian Islands and of Malta, &c. which so naturally follows 
the possession of Greece ; and Austria will, no doubt, be equally ready to sur- 
render to us the provinces of Servia, Dalmatia, &c. which properly belong to 
European Turkey. ‘The pacific policy’ requires it. Transylvania may be 
reserved for further consideration. 

‘¢ This natural and inevitable extension of our territory in Europe renders a 
corresponding advance on the side of Asia almost indispensable. The Euro- 
pean portion will form Russia Proper. So great an empire must have colonies ; 
and Asia (i. e. India) ‘looks to Russia,’ in the emphatic and correct language 
of the Augsburg Gazette, ‘for its regeneration and civilization.’ The Go- 
vernment now established there is not powerful enough to effect the sublime 
objects just mentioned, and which alone could sway the paternal heart and 
noble generosity of my august master to extend his all-powerful protection to 
those regions. Asia Minor forms a part of that Turkish empire to which 
you have repeatedly in your ‘pacific policy’ admitted our right. The Tory 
statesmen of this country, whose memory we so highly venerate, have inva- 
riably acknowledged, tacitly or openly, our right to deal with Turkey as we 
please, or as we have done with Poland, with Finland, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, with the Danube and the Black Sea, with Circassia, Armenia, 
Georgia, and the Caucasus, and, finally, with Persia, where we have already an 
army and a Governor-General seated at Tiflis. Tis part and parcel of the 
‘ pacific policy’—Circassia, Georgia, Armenia, and the Caucasus, are cases in 
point—to prove that Tory Ministers have invariably regarded our rights 
and claims in that direction to be only limited by our own strength and con- 
venience. 

“‘ Every war we have made, every treaty we have signed in furtherance of 
those objects, have not only been unopposed, but supported by ‘ the pacific 
policy’ of England. Prirr, Appincron, CasTLeREAGH, LivEerRroon, Can- 
NING, and WELLINGTON, have constantly and with a perseverance worthy of 
imitation, not only suffered but aided and encouraged our growing claims to the 
protection of Persia, through their various Envoys there—OusELey, JoNEs, 
Wittrock, &c. up to the present time; when the incendiary M‘Nert has 
departed from his duty and from the ‘ pacific policy’ of the good old times, 
when the British Envoys in Persia were but humble deputies to the Russian 
Minister. Our title to the supremacy in Persia, is thus proved by every act of 
the British Government since theMarquis of WELLEsLEy left the government of 
India: it flows naturally also from our possession of the countries just named, 
id est, of all the territory from the Dardanelles and the Black Sea to the Cas 
pian, and from our having obtained a footing South of the Caucasus—thanks 
to the ‘ pacific policy’ of England, and of the heaven-born statesmen who 
then ruled her destinies ! 

‘* The due protection of Persia, as in the cases of Poland, Turkey, &c. may 
render necessary its occupation by our armies; for you must be aware, my 





lords, (1 address myself to my French and English auditors in particular,) ue 
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country cen be sutticient'y protected, unless you vre in possession of it with an 
adequate force; and that right, as regards Persia, has lung been conceded to us 
Herat, Cannauar, Casut, 
aud PesHawenr, are parte of the ancient Persian empire, speaking the same 


* language ; and will therefore be included in our imperial political system of pro- 


tection, without conveying any just cause of umbrage to the ot] er pewers of 
Europe or Asia. 

«In short, my lorde, I have said enough to establish the justice of our views, 
the magnanimity and benevolence of our Emperor, who is only swayed by a 
humane consideration for the pressing wants of the rest of the world ‘ for re- 
generation and civilization’ at his hands; and the immortal merits of the 
* pacific policy,’ which I commend to you all, equally asa toast and asa rule 
of conduct.” 

Such, Mr. Srecraror, was the real import of Count Srroconorr’s toast, 
put into plain English. That such is the real purpose of the Russian Cabinet, 
there can now, I think, be but little difference ofopinion. Tle inask is thrown 
off, and we must prep:re for the conflict. 

Iam, Sir, your humble servant, Kix 





LORD DURHAM’S ADMINISTRATION IN CANADA. 
Lerrer III. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Gray’s Inn, 15th November 1938. 

Sm—My original purpose was to keep Lord Duritam’s plans for the future 
government of Canada entirely separate from his administration of the affairs 
of that province, and to confine my observations wholly to the latter, reserving 
any remarks that might be necessary upon those plans until they were fully ex- 

lained by Lord Duruam himself, or by his accredited friends and defenders. 

ord Dunnam, however, having stepped out of his way in order to bring his 
projects prematurely before the public, —having, moreover, endeavoured to ap- 
propriate to himself merit that belonged to others, and those others being my 
late clients, the House of Assembly of Lower Canada,—I do not feel myself any 
longer bound by my original intention ; and shall therefore proceed at once to 
ascertain the value of those intended reforms which have been set forth with 
something too much of boasting and pretension. 

These plans, however, are curiously connected with a part of Lord Durnam’s 
own administration that cannot be passed over. It has been a subject of con- 
stant complaint on the part of the Governor-General and his friends, that the 
Canadians witbheld from him all confidence, from the commencement to the 
close of his short commend. The purpose of the present letters has been to 
show why the Canadians have thus acted ; and I will now proceed to explain 
for what reasons it is that even now they do not exhibit any of that profound 
emotion which the Governor-General intended to excite, by the splendid array 
of prospective advantage which his proclamation sets forth. 

Every Governor, no matter what may be his own ability, is obliged, in order 
to carry his plans into execution, to del gate his authority to subordinate offi- 
cers, in whose ability and honour he can confide. The choice of these subor- 
dinates is usually the first evidence by which the colonists judge of the charac- 
ter, moral and mental, of every new Governor: this choice, therefore, becomes 
an reality one of the most important acts of every new Governor's adminis- 
tration. 

Lord DuruaM, like all other Governors, had to select his officers; and the 
Canadians looked forward with no small anxiety to the choice that he should 
make. Grievous indeed and bitter was their disappointment, sinister and pain- 
fully foreboding ail their anticipations, when they Jearned who had actually 
been selected by Lord Durua as his assistants 1n this most arduous under- 

cing. 

Of those persons who left England and attached themselves to Lord Dur- 
HAM, the most prom'nent were— 

Ir. Cuartes Butrer, his Chief Secretary ; 

Mr. Turron, his Legal Adviser ; 

Mr. Epwarp Etuice junior, Private Secretary ; 

Mr. Artuur Butver, who seemed to have no very definite office, but 
who was, as the event proved, ready to fill any. 

And though last, not least, Mr. Eowanp Gipson WakeEFIELD. 

Of the persons who were selected in Canada to hold office, the most remark- 
able, for reasons I wiil hereafter state, was a man called 

ApaM Tuom. 

To those circumstances connected with the private character of some of the 
persons here named, and which have been the subject of general observation, I 
do not mean here to advert, further than by this one remark—it was unfortu- 
nate, that when a whole people were loudly complaining of our colonial system, 
as subjecting their destinies to the coutrol of men whom the public could not 
know, so striking an instance was recklessly afforded of the truth of their 
complaint. 

On public grounds, there were many and very serions cbjections to most of 
these appointments. Mr. Turron had lately returned from India, as the advo- 
cate of a British party who in that country were clamouring because they 
were not permitted to enjoy an exclusive law and exclusive courts of justice, 
when he was suddenly chosen to be the legal adviser of a Governor who was 
about to proceed to a country in which the very same dispute in principle was 
even more fiercely raging than in India. A British party in Canada—a mino 
rity—was furiously demanding to be set over a whole people, and asking the aid 
of Eng!and in order to crush and put down their very name. language, and reli- 
gion. Mr. Turres was necessarily looked upon with sus a by the Cane 
dians, knowing, as they did know, the office which he held as the advocate of 
the Anglo-Indian minority. 

Mr. Eowarn Etxice junior, was only known to the Canadians as the son 
of one of their bitterest, most indefatigable, and most powerful enemies. How 
could they fail to distrust any man who employed as his Private Secretary, 
the son of their o!d and implacable foe, Mr. Epwarp Exuice, the too we.l- 
known Seigneur of Beauharnois ? * 

The appointment of Mr. Artuur Butter was viewed with indifference 
while it was supposed that he was cho-en merely to fill the place of an Attaché, 
whose most laborious and important effice would be to filla vacant place ata 
dinner-table, or to make up a quadrilie party. When, however, it was lear 
that Mr. Arruur Butter was appointed Chief Commissioner to inguire into 
the state of Education, and to act as Judge in the Court of Appeals then, indeed, 
indignation and conteuspt were very generally felt and expressed by all parties 
in the province. Indignation, atthe insult thus offered them : contempt, for the 
want of common sense which would have prevented this wanton breach of 
decorum—this idle and mischievous trifling with the dearest interests and 
strongest feelings of a whole nation. 

The employment of Mr. WaKEFIELD caused universal astonishment, and 
roused every mau’s suspicion. I contine myself solely to public grounds of distrust. 
One of the chief disputes between the Executive and the House of Assembly 
had risen respecting the management of the waste lands of the country, and the 
application of the funds derived from them. Respecting this matter, Mr. 
Wakerretp had made himself exceedingly busy in England—had proposed a 
new theory, and proposed to withdraw the lands froin the surveillance of the 
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* There was also this family connexion—Mr. Epwarp Ex.ice married a sister of 
Har Gxey, aud Lord Durwam a daughter of Earl Grey, 





eed’ 
people of the Colonies altogether, and to convert the funds into a means of 
deporting the pauper population of England and Ireland. The suspicion aad 
distrust of the Canadians were not allayed by learning that Mr. WAKEFIELD 
was employed in making a report upon the waste lands of the colony. 

But, as if all these causes of suspicion were not enough, Lord Dura chose 
to select Aram TroM as one of his subordinates. This person was known to 
and hated by the whole Canadian population. He had made himself notorious 
in the time of Lord Ayimer, by his thorough support of all Lord AYLMER’s 
violent proceedings, and by his extravagant, continued, and virulent abuse of 
the House of Assembly. During the last winter, when many hundreds of 
Canadians were in prison, he was loud and vehement in his demands for their 
instant execution ; and has acquired, even in England, no very enviable repu- 
tation, from being the author ofan article in the Montreal Herald, wherein he 
set forth the folly of futiening men during the winter for the gallows in the 
spring. For this appointment there was no excuse. The man is without any 
ability. Employing him could further no one useful end, while it served ct 
once to confirm every Canadian in determined hostility to Lord Duruam’s 
administration. The service upon which this worthy agent has been em- 
ployed, as I shall immediately explain, has in no way served to disarm suxpi- 
cion or to allay discontent. 

Such were Lord Durnaw’s officers. In it wonderful that the Canadians, 
looking at these his chosen instruments—looking to his amnesty, which set law 
and justice and morality equally at defiance—remembering that he permitted a 
continued suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act +—that he did not grant a com- 
plete amnesty, but that he accompanied freedom always with a demand for ex- 
cessive bail,—remembering and considering all these things, is it wouderful, I 
ask, that the Canadians did lack confidence in the noble lord, and did not hope 
for much good at his hands? Ah! answers some fervent admirer of Lord 
DuruamM, mark now how greatly they were ia error. The following para- 
graphs in his patriotic proclamation ought, though too late to be useful, to ex- 
cite their lasting and bitter regret. His Lordship says— 

“ To cncourage and stimulate me in my arduous task, [ had great and worthy objects 
in view. My aim was to elevate the province of Lower Canada to a thoroughly British 
character—to link its people to the sovereiguty of Britain, by making them all partici- 
pators in those high privileges, conducive at once to freedom and order, which have 
long been the glory of Englishmen, I hoped tu confer ou au united people a more ex- 
tensive enjoyment of free and responsible government, and to merge the petty jealousies 
ofa small community, and the odions animosities of origin, iu the higher feelings of a 
nobler and more comprehensive nationalsty. = Mg 6d 

“ You will easily believe that, after all the exertions which I have made, it is with 
feelings of deep disappoiutment that [ find myself thus suddenly deprived of the power 
of conferring great benefits on that province to which [ have referred, of reforming the 
administrative system there, and eradicating the manifold abuses which had been ene 
gendered by the negligence and corruption of former times, aud so lamentably fostered 
by civil dissensions, I cannot but regret being obliged to renounce the still more glo- 
tious hope of employing unusual legislative powers in the endowment of that province 
with those free municipal institutions which are the only sure basis of local im- 
provement and representative liberty, of establishing a system of geveral education, 
of revising the defective laws which regulate real property and commerce, and of intro- 
ducing a pure aud competent administration of justice. Above all, I grieve to be thus 
forced to abandon the realization of such large and solid sch of colonization and 
internal improvement, as would connect the distant portions of these extensive colo- 
nies, and lay open the unwrought treasures of the wilderness to the wants of British 
industry and the energy of British enterprise.” 

This is a very magnificent promise in appearance, yet I am by no means cer- 
tain that underneath there does not lie a very dangerous and a very cruel pro- 
posal ; and to all that is unequivocally good in these schemes of future benefit, 
Lord Duruam can Jay no claim. Free municipal institutions had already 
been framed by the House of Assembly, and had been withheld from the pro- 
vince by the nominees of the Crown, who composed the Legislative Council. 
Does his Lordship remember the following passage in the General Report of 
the C:nada Commissioners? ‘* Even during our own residence in the pro- 
vince, we have seen the Council continue to act in the same spirit, and discard 
what we believe would have proved a most salutary measure, in a manner which 
can hardly be taken otherwise than to indicate at least a coldness towards the 
establishment of customs calculated to exercise the judgment and promote the 
general improvement of the people. We allude to a bill for ‘ enabling parishes 
and townships to elect local officers and assess themselves for local purposes ; 
which measure, though not absolutely rejected, was suffered to fail ina way that 
showed no friendliness to the principle.’” (Report, p.8.) The bili here spoken 
of was framed with care, and after attentive consideration both of the habits of 
the people and the improvements made in municipal institutions by the neigh- 
bouring United States. It is not too much to suppose that with these aids, and 
their own special knowledge of their country’s wants, the House of Assembly 
could, without the aid of a despotism, have conferred on the province ‘ those 
free municipal institutions which are the only sure basis of local improvement 
and representative liberty.” From the boasttul tone of this extraordinary state 
the reader is led to imagine that these magnificent suggestions were un- 
t of before the Governor-General thus proclaimed them to the world. 

wlministration oF justice of which the noble lord speaks, was 
tof by his predecessors in legislation, viz. the Assembly. They 
their Jury system upon Mi. ?exEv’s plan, by an act which unfortu- 
xpired in 1857, woich was renewed by the Assembly, but was disallowed 
same nominees of the Crown, viz. the Legislative Council, who had denied 
ie because they sanctioned the pricciple of representa- 
tion. The Assembly also had for years been striving to make the Judges inde- 
pendent. Had their +s been listened to, his Lordship’s grave charge, that in 
Canada “ there neither did exist, nor for a long time had existed, any confi- 
deace in the impartial ad:sinistration of justice in any political case, would not 
have been justified, and therefore would not have been made. 

For education also, the other boou which Lord DuruaM was to confer upon 
the ungrateful Canadians, the House of Assembly had amply provided. Prie 
marty schools were spread over the whole land, and were daily increasing with 
the increasing uumbers of the people. But here also the evil genius of Canada, 
in the shape of the nominees of the Crown, the Legislative Council, again inter- 
fered, by throwing cut the bill providing for the maintenance of the schovls, 
and by suddenly depriving 40,000 children of the meaus of instruction. 

Tad Lord Dunas suddenly established all these things for which the Assembly 
had so manfully struggled, and for which struggling it was annihilated by the 
British Patliaswent, assuredly he would have acted generously and wisely ; but 
he would have d no mote than what a popular assembly, if permitted to 
pursue the interests of its constituents, would long since have accomplished. 

But there are some things still, among the promised benefits of Lord Dunnam, 
which it is said the Assembly did not contemplate; and of these the first is the 
registry of lands. I will not stop to dispute this assertion ; but would merely refer 
his Lordship to the many resolutions passed by the Assembly in favour even of this 
proposed reform, and to the statements of the Canada Commissioners thereupon, 
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+ I see that Lord Duruem lays claim to praise for having resfored the Habeas 
Corpus Act. This, however, is an unjust assumption of honour. Sir Joun CoLBorne, 
illegaily, suspended the [labeas Corpus Act until the 25th of August 1838. On that 
diy, and not before, it azain came into force; except in the case of Mr. Louis VicER, 
against Whom the susp-nsiou was especially continued by Lord Duruam. All that 
Lord Dur#am ean fairiv boust of is, that he availed himself of Sir Joan Co.porNne’s 
illegal suspension of the law to the very last term, and in the case of one man iilegally 
continued it. 

{To ail the rest I grinted a complete amuesty.”—Lord Durham's Proclamation. 
This is ot correct ; excessive bail was demanded frou and giveu by all the prisoaers. 
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whict in reality are to this effect—that had the just demands of the Assembiy 
been acceded to, this among many other ameliorations of the laws would have 
long since been effected. Furthermore, I may be permitted to suggest a doubt 
as to the competency of any of Lord Duruam’s subordinates, for a task so diffi- 
cult as the reform of Real Property law even in Canada. When we recollect 
that the person selected by his Lordship to sit in appeal upon the judgments of 
the Courts of Canada, was Mr. Artuur Buiter, we may be allowed to view 
with some alarm any proposal for law reform emanating from his Lordship. It 
is more than probable that Mr. Arrnour BuLver never opened, much less 
studied, any work on the Civil or the French law. Yet he has been specially 
selected to be a judge to decide upon appeals from Courts which in civil cases 
decide according to the rules of the Roman and French law. May we not, there- 
fore, very fairly suppose, that they who would have been chosen to frame a law 
altering and improving the real property law now in force, would have been en- 
dowed with about the same degree of competency for the task. The legal cha- 
ggeter of the Lord High Commissioner’s advisers is not, even at this moment, 
of any very extraordinary eminence; but I much fear that it would oot have 
been caised after they had proved themselves unable to tell us what the law és, 
if they had been called upon to decide upon what the law ought to be. || 

However, there is something yet remaining among the promised benefits which 
‘the Assembly, it appears, never dreamed of; and that is the giving to Lower 
Canada a thoroughly British character. Town Iam startled by this phrase— 
combining it, as I cannot avoid doing, with the sayings and doings of some im- 
mediately connected with Lord DurHam’s government, and also with the whole 
train of assertion and reasoning employed by the great organ of the British or 
Tory party in Canada, viz..the Morning Chronicle, for some time past. It is im- 
possible for me rot to suspect, that there is more intended by this phrase than 
the uninitiated would understand ; that much is intended, which, if it ean be 
carried into execution, will indeed make us a nation the compeers of those who 
runt unhappy Poland into many parts, in order to destroy her nationality. 

The Canadians, it is found, like every other nation in the worl, are attached 
to their own language, laws, manners, and religion. They speak French ; their 
laws, like those of France, are composed of certain eustomary laws and the 
Civil law; and they are in religion Catholics. They are, by all who know 
them, even by their bitterest enemies, allowed to be a kind, humane, 
simple, contented, and a polished people; and, strange to say, they commit the 
grave offence of loving their own language, laws, and religion. In this criminal 
attachment, say their enemiies—and the Morning Chronicle has not failed to re- 
iterate the assertion every morning for the last twelve months—is to be found 
the cause of all the ills of Canada; and nothing is to be accomplished for the 
restoration of peace in that country, unless you destroy their nationality. 
“ They are French,” says the Chronicle; ‘They are Catholics,” says the 
Standard: “You must make them English,” says the Chronicle; ** You 
must make them Protestants,” says the Standard: ** You must destroy the 
Canadian nation,” they shout in chorus. Now, when those two worthy organs 
of the Canadian Tory party joined in this benevolent sentiment, they did not 
mean—the one, that by any process it was sought to transmute the man who had 
been born of Canadian into one born of English parents—nor the other, that 
they who believed in the Catholic doctrines should suddenly and forcibly be 
converted into Protestant believers; but it was intended that some process 
should be devised of taking away all those powers which the Canadians now 
enjoy because they are the majority, and because they are the chief possessors of 
Jand in the country, and conferring the same exclusively upon the small minc+ 
| of persons called British who inhabit the province, andl who now have their 
full and equal share in all the rights and privileges belonging to the whole 
people. This equal share is not deemed sufficient; unfortunately for them, 
they are the minority ; unfortunately, they do not possess the laud of the coun- 
try; it is, therefore, exceedingly difficult to devise means, after the ordinary 
fashion, of giving the minority exclusive political power. In this strait, the ery 
has been raised, ** Destroy the Canadian nation, make it British, and thus put 
an end to all the miseries of Canada.” Such is the ery, even when Upper 
Canada, in which there are no French, is still more disturbed than the Lower 
Province, and when Newfoundland is in the same condition. $ 

I am led, then, with some distrust to ask, what is meant by the sonorous 
phrase, ‘to elevate the province of Lower Canada toa thoroughly British cha- 
recter?” And if I take the answer given by an accredited member of Lord 
Duruam’s Government, Canada has little cause to mourn over the fallen for- 
tunes of that noble lord, or to grieve because the sceptre with which he swayed 
her destinies has been suddenly and rudely struck from his hand. 

Upon Lord Duruam’s declaration of his intention to resign, a public meet- 
ing was got up at Montreal to pass resolutions of confidence in his Lordship and 
of grief at his departure. Mr. Tom, who had been some time before gazetted 
to some Commissionersbip, being present at this meeting, was called upon to give, 
in his character of one of Lord DurHAM’s confidential advisers, an explana- 
tion of the plans intended to have been proposed by the Governor-General for 
the future government of the province. Mr. Trrom accepted the call; ex- 
pressly dubbed himself one connected with Lord Duruam’s Government; and 
forthwith proceeded to detail the plans of the noble lord. In adition to this, 
Mr. Tyom wrote various letters to the same intent of explanation, and in the 
same character, to the Montreal Herald. No contradiction has ever been 
offered by any other person connected with the Government: we way, therefore, 
assume that he speaks the sentiments of Lord Dunnam himeelf. 

Now, the grand point throughout Mr. THom’s letters and speech is, that 
Lord Duruam has a plan for what is called swamping the Canadians—for de- 
stroying the nationality of the Canadians, according to the phrase of the #/orz- 
ing Chronicle—for elevating them to a thoroughly British character, after the 
language of Lord Duruam. The union of Upper and Lower Canada has long 
beev a favourite scheme of the British—that is, the Tory party: it was 
supposed that because all in Upper Canada spoke English, therefore Upper 
Canada was superlatively and universally attached to British dominion. Mr. 
Tuox, however, demonstrates, that if Upper and Lower Canada were united, 
there would be an immense majority of the whole ‘* Revolutionists ” as he calls 
them; thus pretty accurately showing that the question is not one of race, but 
of principle. In fact, that such is the case, Mr. Tuom very frankly acknow- 
ledges— 

“With respect to the character of those measures, they would yo var to gratify the 
wish of the loyal inhabitants, and to fulfil the determination of his ellency to make 
Lower Canada a British province; and it was important to remark, that they com- 
prised many, if-not most, of those legal reforms of which the necessity had beeu the prin- 
cipal ground for demanding a union of the Canadas. On this scheme the speaker pro- 
ceeded to detail his Excellency’s views, His Excellency hal conteated himself with 
meeting the grand argument, that such a seheme would produce a loyai majority, and 
thereby remedy the evil complained of, without descending to mere difficulties of detail; 
and his Excellency did feel strongly persuaded, that the union of the Canadas wonld 
eruclly disappoint the anticipations of its advocates. The arithmetical argument was 
so strong, that it only required to be stated, Suppose the Canadas to be united even 






{| I have not alluded to Lord Duruam’s promises respecting internal improvements, 
simply because he was without power to make any. He could Jay uo uew tax on the 
people, and without money no improvement could have been attempted. 

§ When Ministerial papers represent the persons who speak Evgtish in Canada as 
forming one party, and the persons who speak French another, they omit to mention 
that Dr. WoLFrep Nenson, Dr. R. Nenson, Dr. O'Cattacuan, Mr. Scort, Mr. Les- 
Lik, Xe. are the leaders of an important English party, who support the principles ad- 









i 
voeated by the majority of the members of the last House of Assembly. Indeed, the 
Government has couceded to the Assembly of Newfoundland, privileges, which when 
‘claimed in Lower Canada, were called “ French demauds.” 





Ou eGUal totais, say Witll seVeulysiive represeutalives each—the sixteen, tau. wst to 
Lower Canada, to be all deducted from the French constitutiencies—the twenty, who 
might be retarned by English or partly English coustituencies, to be all good men and 
true; and beyond these suppositions the most sanguine could not yo. Suppose all 
these results, said the speaker: and, in order to make a disloyal majority, he needed 
only such a proportion of Revolutionists in Upper Canada as had sat even ia Sir Francis 
Head's peculiarly loyal Assembly. With such a’ result before his mind’s eye, uo 
Minister of the Crown, unless that Minister were ume or Réebick, would dare to 
propose a bnicn of the Canadas. He was, however, well aware, that many intelligent 
men hoped, or perhaps espeeted, that the English Revolutionists of theone province would 
never combine with the French of the other: but he would here observe, that the Eng- 
lish Kevolutionists, being, acéording to his hypothesis, members for Upper Canada, 
would not eutertain the same foree of national prejudice as their compatriots of Lower 
Canada; and that even if they did, they would see, and their French accomplices 
wonld shut their eyes lest they also should see, that the real question lay not between 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, but between Monarchy and Republicanism,—inasmuch 
as Se saan of independence woul! politically annihilate the French mi- 
nority. 

Mr. Tom having thus disposed of the plan of the union of Upper and 
Lower Canada, by what he calls the arithmetical argument, goes on to show the 
efficacy of Lord Dunuam’s new plan in overwhelming the French Canadians 
and part of this plan I discover to be that whicly I long since proposed in the 
House of Commons, though with one very important omission. _ I proposed, and 
so it appears docs Lord Duauam, a federal union of all the British Colonies ; and 
at the sume time the abolition of the Legislative Councils in all of them. This 
abolition of the Councils appointed by the Crown was the groundwork of my 
plan—its very foundation; because, by this means, a thorough control over 
their own immediate concerns was given to each province, while by their 
General Assembly they could provide for matters of general concern. It ap- 
pears that Lord Duruam originally proposed the whole of my plan, but after- 
wards withdrew so much as related to the Legislative Councils! Mr. Tuom 
says, in his Jetter of 29th September 1838—** The intention of abolishing the 
Legislative Councils of the respective provinces is abandoned ; for, whether 
advisable or not in itself, it has no necessary connexion with the general plan.” 

But this general plan, as propounded, would not attain the end avowedly 
sought and proposed by Mr. Tuo, because the General Assembly could not 
interfere with the internal affairs of any colony. But an addition, which has 
been stated as forming part of the new scheme, and which I have convincing 
evidence has been entertained by Lord Duruam’s Government, would certainly 
effectually assist in the nefarious scheme of destroying the Canadian nation, 
openly avowed by Mr. Triom, and so fiercely contended for by the Morning 
Chronicle ; and this new device is the dismemberment of the Lower Province, 
The scheme has been described in the Montreal Tory papers as follows. 

It is proposed to separate the district of Gaspé from Lower Canada and at- 
tich it to New Brunswick. Having thus truncated the province at this extre- 
mity, it is proposed to give all that portion of Lower Canada which lies be- 
tween the rivers St. Lawrence and the Ottawa, together with the island of 
Montreal, and so much of the opposite shore as lies on the west side of the river 
St. John, to Upper Canada. By this means, the most populous district of 
Lower Canada would be deprived of its old laws and customs, and suddealy and 
rudely thrust into another state, made subject to new laws and new customs, 


and its inhabitants compelled to seek for justice from the Upper Canadian Courts,- 


in which the English language alone is spoken. Within the territory thus de~ 
scribed, lies the seigneurie of Beauharnois, together with, I believe, all the 
lands owned by Mr. Edward Ellice in Lower Canada. 

This plan is in perfect accordance with the language of the Morning Chro- 
nicle; it agrees with the object avowed by Mr. Tuo, and gives sense and 
meaning to the inflated phrase of Lord Duruam’s proclamation. But I warn 
those who entertain the scheme, and all who listen toit, that if any such outrage 
be attempted, war will arise ia Canada, and that too of a very different descrip- 
tion from any that has yet been contemplated. The dispute will then assume 
a religious character: it will not be French and English—it will not be Colo- 
nial and Metropolitan—it will be a fight for religious freedom, with the Pro- 
testant as the oppressor, the Catholic as the oppressed. The hate that this 
will engender will be more deadly than any now felt; the meek will become 
stubborn, the apathetic and indifferent will be roused, the ignorant will feel as 
keenly as the most enlightened, the ardent will rise up fanatics: the cross 
wiil be raised in every village, and around it will congregate the priest and his 
flock, urged on by a desperate enthusiasm to battle for their God and their 
country. And for what is this violent outrage to be attempted? To gratify 
the morbid vanity and selfish purposes of a few ignorant and bankrupt mer- 
chants of Montreal. In the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, these men 
had no influence. That Assembly was determined to abstain from mischievous 
meddling with the operations of commerce. They wisely decided, that 
commerce could best watch over its own interests, and that all inter- 
ference with free trade was inimical to the interests of trade. They therefore 
would grant no monopolies, no exclusive privileges, refused all assistance to job- 
bing in banks, shares, &e. The consequence was, unexampled steadiness and 
security. Lower Canada stands almost alone on the Continent of America as 
a state free from debt, and, until the last year, with a full exchequer: Upper 
Canada, with a much smaller population, owes two millions of money. Lower 
Canada, with her own resources, was steadily and rapidly improving all her in- 
ternal communications: Upper Canada squandered millions belonging to this 
country upon her canals and roads, and to this hour they are unserviceable and 
unfinished. But the desire of jobbing--the belief that this desire would be 
gratified by the Upper Canada Parliament, bankrupt as that Parliament is—has 
been constantly urging on the desperate merchants of Montreal to seek, at any 
sacrifice, an alliance with Upper Canada; and in order to gratify this desire, 
the people of England are called upon to put in jeopardy all their interests as a 
mother country, to risk the very possession of their colonies, and to sacrifice 
their own honour as a pation. The dismemberment of Poland las become a 
byword of reproach; but in what does it differ from the scheme here spoken 
of ?—from the plans constantly put forth by the organs in England of the 
Tory party in Canada? Differing in language, manners, laws, religion, 
from the people of Upper Canada, 200,000 Lower Canadians, in order 
to neutralize their votes, are to be forcibly annexed to the Upper Province. 
Treaties, acts of Parliament, solemn promises of the Sovereign, all are to be 
forgotten or disregarded; the feelings of a kind and gallant people out- 
raged ; and every passion called into action by which hate for our dominion 
can be engendered—by which that dominion can be rendered insecure, 
odious to the Canadians, dangerous and expensive to ourselves. And this is 
the grand result of this great experiment of Despotism! Such are the mighty 
projects which are to make us out of humour with Representative Government, 
and suddenly enamoured of an ealightened Dictator! The Canadians were 
taught to believe, that a reign was at hand in which Philosophy, and Justice, 
and Generosity, and Honour, were to be the guardian deities of the land; when 
a far-sighted and piercing sagacity was at once to divine the necessities of the 
country, and the means of ministering to them; when the lawgiver should be 
completely free from all vulgar passion and prejudice ; when open truth should 
preside over every thought and attend on every word; when there should be 
no mean subterfuge, no vain pretences, no paltry arts to win men’s favour or 
avert their indignation ; and when the law, administered by justice and mercy, 
should exteod over all her paramount and unimpeachable authority. 

Such was the mighty promise when Lord Dunnam assumed the govern- 
ment of Canada. Let the world now judge of the performance ! 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. A. Roesuck. 
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- TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHICH PARTY TRIUMPHED AT;THE MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS? 

Agoura fortnight since, the Morning Chronicle pledged himself 
entirely to upset a statement in Fraser's Magazine of the compa- 
rative gains of Whigs and Tories in the Parliamentary registra- 
tion, and threatened five mortal columns of refutation and com- 
mentary. Haud inexperti—having a pretty strong recollection 
of the manner in which similar pledges had heretofore been re- 
deemed by our Liberal contemporary, we said— The Downing 
Street journalist talks boldly; it remains to be seen what his per- 
formance will be.” And sure enough, the performance was lame 
and impotent; consisting, for the most part, of sweeping asser- 
tions unsupported by proof: and even in the few details given 
important errors were manifest. For instance, the omission of the 
results of the 1837 registration in Middlesex, and the assumption 
that Mr. Byne’s majority was the measure of the Liberal 
strengtn—when Mr. Hume's minority might have been taken 
with as much propriety. The Tory statement may have been incor- 
rect, but the braggart of Downing Street failed to demolish it as 
he threatened. Had there been evidence, something more con- 
clusive than round assertions would have been produced. There 
was ample room and verge enough in the Chronicle for as many 
facts as could be mustered ; and there was no reluctance, we may 
be sure, to put them forth. The slender array of proof must have 
arisen from inability to produce more. 

In the same fashion the Chronicle deals with the Municipal 
election returns. Referring to the list published in the last Spec- 
tator, he asserts that in five places where it was said the Tories 
“claim an advantage”—Hastings, Beverley, Winchester, New- 
port, and Bewdley—the “ number of Councillors returned was 
precisely equal;” and that ‘at Exeter (where the numbers were 
put down as equal) the Liberals had the majority.” No proof 
is offered against the statements in local papers from which the 
list in the Spectator was made out; but all such authority 
is sneered at as “ penny-a-line authority,” whereas the Chronicle's 
account is from “actual returns from disinterested informants.” 
“ Disinterested"—how are we to know that? And where is 
the guarantee for accuracy? The “authority of the Morning 
Chronicle,” we are told, “is surely as good as the authority of 
any newspaper.” Possibly, but not a whit better in a general 
way. And with respect to events happening in their own locality, 
we apprehend that the provincial journals are more trustworthy 
than the Chronicle's ipse dixit, when at variance with state- 
ments published on the spot by parties who must know the 
facts. We are not aware of any depdt of disinterested and correct 
intelligence. There is indeed an office in Cleveland Square, 
where a clever and industrious gentleman—an excellent elec- 
tioneering agent—is employed in collecting, and preparing for 
publication, information of a kind which gratifies the party, who, 
we hope, reward him liberally for his zeal. But it will hardly 
be pretended that from such a quarter statements can come disin- 
terestedly free from bias. 

In our table of returns, we designated the gains of each 
party as successes claimed, not as proved or ascertained, on the 
one side and the other. And one reason for this caution was 
stated in a note to the list given last week—“ that in different 
places there are different modes of estimating success and defeat.” 
Thus, the Chronicle asserts that at Winchester parties were 
equal; but a Winchester correspondent of the Standard main- 
tains that the Tories gained a victory, because, although three 
Tories and three Whigs were elected, five Whigs went out of office 
and only one Tory. Again, at Beverley, put by the Chronicle in 
the same category as Winchester, we see by the Hull Packet that 
three Tories and three Conservative Whigs replaced six thorough 
Liberals. Such facts as these enable us to form a judgment of 
the relative progress or decline of parties, and the state of public 
Opinion, so far as the Municipal elections tell one way or the other. 
It may be that the majority of the Town-Councils are now Li- 
beral; and the triennial choice of Aldermen, which oecurs this 
year, will enable the existing majority to prolong their preponder- 
ance. It is perhaps also true—though of that we have no proof— 
that more Liberal Councillors than Tory were chosen at the recent 
elections, But if it is a fact—and we have scarcely any doubt on 
the point—that there are more Tory Councillors this year than the 
dust, then does it not follow that the Tories are making progress 
in the municipalities? The Parliamentary elections of 1835 and 
1837 indicated an augmentation of Tory strength, although more 
Liberals than Tories on the whole were elected, and the majority of 
the House of Commons still remained Liberal. Why not apply 
the same rule tothe results of the Municipal elections, the cases 
being strictly analogous? Will the Chronicle deny that the 
Liberals Jost ground at the last Parliamentary election? If he 
cannot, then the only way of escape from the admissich that they 
have also been worsted in the Municipal elections, is to prove that 
there are not more Tories now in the Town-Councils than last 
year. This we believe to be impossible. The application of 
the rule would cut down the Chronicle's list of successes to a 
meagre exhibition : for it would take Liverpool, Hull, Portsmouth, 
Bath, Durham, and other places, out of the Liberal catalogue. 
No wonder that the Ministerial journal protests against this mode 
of reckoning, and calls it raising a “false issue” to seek to 
ascertain “ which party had made an tvroad on the strength of 
the other.” The issue was not “false,” but inconvenient for a 








losing party, and annoying to a journal whose hard task is to 
persuade its readers, in defiance of facts, thatthe present Admi- 
nistration is popular, and that the Whigs are gaining ground in 
the country. 





CONSISTENT POLITICIANS. 
CoNSERVATIVE union, contrasted with Liberal dissension, was 
dwelt upon with exultation by Lord Sanpon at a recent Tory 
dinner in North Staffordshire— 

** No wonder, said he, that their opponents began to laugh at public demon. 
strations, and toridicnle public dinners. The reason was obvious—they could 
not meet and speak boldly on the principles on which they and their supporters 
were united. The Conservatives had no such difficulties: they were not 
ashamed or afraid to give expression to their principles. If their opponente 
and their supporters attempted to meet, on what ground could they unite ?” 

Conservatives may at any time boast of their superiority on the 
point mentioned by Lord Sanpon. Their object being not to 
improve our institutions as much as possible, but to keep things 
as they are as long as possible, conflicting schemes of alteration 
and reform seldom lead the members of their party astray. The 
disadvantage of a merely defensive position is, however, manifest 
when the assailants are in earnest and united. The Reform 
struggle proved, that under such circumstances the victory is not 
to the party of resistance; and when the popular energies are 
again awakened, the power of that party to recover its previous 
position may be effectually crippled. But in the mean while, it is 
true that the risk of dissension is too great to permit any but 
packed bodies of the Liberals to assemble for political discussion. 
This was not the case in 1832, nor in 1835. A change has oc- 
curred. The Ministerialists have no longer the support of a large 
body of Reformers who confided in them till lately. Are the se- 
ceders fickle ? have they become unreasonable in their demands? 
or have the Whig Ministers trimmed and retrograded, and thus 
alienated willing friends ? 

These questions are variously answered. The Tory-Radicals 
have broken up the Liberal party, Mr. OConnett declares ; and 
numbers of persons, who pay more regard to facts than O'Con- 
NELL, are apt to believe that abandonment of the Ministry is equi- 
valent to a dereliction of principle. It is indeed curious to ob- 
serve bow such persons plume themselves on their own political 
“‘ consistency,” and adherence to their ‘ principles,” simply be- 
cause they follow the leaders through thick and thin. They are 
consistent, to be sure—but it is after the Irish fashion. They 
cling to MeLBourne and Joun Russ&£ Lt, just as the “ hereditary 
bondsmen " stick to OCoNnNELL; and are ready to-day to clamour 
for “ Appropriation” as the one thing needful, and to-morrow to 
deride it as a shadow and a cheat. 

So inveterate in its victims is the fallacy “ that they who adhere 
to a party under all circumstances are consistent politicians, while 
he who quits the camp must be a deserter, not only from his 
party but his principles,” that men who have grown disgusted with 
their leaders, and resolved to leave a faction to its fate, can with 
difficulty persuade themselves that a change of opinion has not 
been wrought within their own minds. Let such persons—we 
are speaking of conscientious Reformers—catechize themselves 
and scrutinize the conduct of the official Whigs. The result of 
the examination will be conviction, that the change is in those 
who maintain the finality of the Reform Act, the predominance 
of the landed interest, and the necessity of submission to the 
Peers. These are the Whig doctrines of 1838. Had they been 
proclaimed in 1832 and 1835, would the Liberals have rallied 
round Lord Grey or Lord Msetpourne? No; then the majority 
of the Lords were a “ faction,” and their angriest reclamations 
puny “ whispers.” 

But although this brief process will satisfy any Reformer, who 
has not retrograded since 1832, that in leaving the Whigs he 
adheres to principle, the common herd of pseudo-politicians will 
be apt to put a different construction on his conduct. They, 
doubtless, will continue to praise him who holds fast to party— 
to men; and stigmatize as a turncoat him who regards things 
rather than men or party-words—who will not make sport of 
principle, and turn about at the word of command. And when 
it is remembered, how very disagreeable it is to some, who have 
fancied themselves sage politicians, to confess error—how painful 
to withdraw confidence—how annoying to be continually on the 
defensive, and liable to the charge, though made only by shallow 
or shabby partisans, of having gone over tothe enemy—how 
unwillingly men relinquish political supremacy, petty importance, 
and the expectation of the good things which a Government can 
bestow—it will not appear wonderful that the courage of many 
really honest but feeble Liberals fails, when they are called upon 
to act upon their convictions. It is on this too prevalent timidity 
among the Liberals that the MeLBourNe Administration has 
existed for some time. But every day discloses more and more 
striking symptoms—we see and hear of them in all directions— 
that the public mind is gradually obtaining a more healthy tone. 
The process, which will end in the breaking up of the Whig 
party, is becoming visible to the “‘ meanest capacity” for observa- 
tion, 





MANAGEMENT OF CHURCH PROPERTY, 
Tae actual value of Chureh property in England, existing under 
a great variety of forms, has never been ascertained. The pos- 
sessors have been slow to satisfy even the inquiries of the Legisla- 
ture as to its amount and appropriation. By the working of the 
Tithe Commutation Act, the value of the larger portion will be 
made known eventually: but still there remains a vast revenue, 
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arising from Church lands and other sources, respecting which 
there is, and we suspect for a considerable time will be, much igno- 
-anee and doubt. The Report of the Select Committee on Church 
Leases, though a huge volume of 650 pages, only in part supplies 
he desired information. The inquiry is not yet completed, but no 
-xpectation is held out that some material deficiencies will be 
-ypplied next session; at an early period of which, the Committee 
ay, the investigation may be brought toa close. In the mean 
while, the evidence, without resolutions or recommendation, is 
oublished. 

The Committee applied for returns of the actual value of their 
respective property from the Archbishops, Bishops, and Deans and 
‘hapters of every diocese; but from the Bishops of Bangor, 
(‘ARLISLE, EXETER, GLOUCESTER, BrisToL, Oxrorv, RocHEstTER, 
Sr. AsAPH, WincHEsTER, WorcgstER, and Sr. Davion's, either 
no answers, or refusals, were received. The reply of ‘“ Henry 
xETER ” is characteristic of the man, and a part may be quoted 
for the reader's amusement— , 

“« Sir—A written sheet, not sealed, nor even folded, but left open to the peru- 
sal of the porter who brought it, of the servant to whom it was delivered, and 
f every one else to whom either of them might think fit to exhibit it, has been 

laced in my hands on my return to my house this evening. * * * To the re- 
jnest contained in the paper, were it communicated in such a manner as would 
entitle it to an answer, I should be compelled to give a very unqualified, though 
| hope not disrespectful, refusal. A demand of information, on the particulars 

numerated, even if it were authorized by an act of the Legislature, I should 
leem a most unconstitutional and tyrannical inquisition into my property : 

wever, in that case I might be bound to comply with it. But, proceeding as 
he present demand proceeds, from a Committee of one House of Parliament, I 
-hould resist it, as an usurpation of power unknown to the law, if it were urged 
is imperative; and even while it purports to be only a request, I must express 
iy surprise—surprise which is increased by the respect I bear to-your Honour- 
ible House—that such a request should have issued from any body of its 
\lembers.” 

As it is tolerably certain that the House of Lords will not pass 
‘in act to compel the refractory Prelates to disclose the facts 
aeeded for the purposes of the inquiry, and as the lessees, having 
ihe fear of their landlords before them, are not likely to tell what 
ihey know, it seems inevitable, that as regards the value of no in- 
-onsiderable portion of the Bishops’ property, much uncertainty 
will continue. The Chapter Clerks in some instances also ne- 
vlected or refused to furnish the information required. And even 
where the disposition existed to render the Committee assistance, 
ihe means were imperfect. Thus the Bishop of LincoLn writes— 

‘* Tam unable to state the value of the property belonging to the see of Lin- 
coln, let on leases for lives; the greater part of those leases not having been re- 

«wed during my incumbency.” 
Che Bishop of Cu1cHester— 

‘* There are no documents left to ‘me by which I can ascertain the annual 
value of the land, &c. leased for lives, nor could I now obtain it without great 
‘Xpense.” 

The Bishop of Licurizstp— 

‘‘ There has been great difficulty in obtaining the information correctly, 
owing to the illness of the secretary of the late Bishop, whose mind has been 
impaired by paralysis, and from whom the necessary papers and documents 
could not easily be collected.” 

On many essential points, even the best-informed witnesses 
were at fault, or gave their estimates of value with extreme cau- 
tion. Enough, however, has been recorded to prove— 
ist, That the actual value of the Church lands, mines, and timber, 

greatly exceeds that which the revenue paid to its holders 
would indicate. 
2dly, That it is, generally (but not universally) mismanaged, and 
in fact jobbed by the Bishops and Deans and Chapters, 
with the view of extracting from it the largest possible 
amount of present income. 
3dly, That a large portion, probably a considerable majority of 
the lessees, would pay a handsome premium for the en- 
franchisement of their leasehold property ; in consequence 
of the existing uncertainty of obtaining renewals of their 
leases on advantageous or regular terms. 

The application of the sums paid by the lessees is another ques- 
tion; apart from which, it is manifestly right that an alteration 
in the mode of managing Church property should be made, since 
under the present system a vast quantity of valuable land, houses, 
and timber, is comparatively unproductive. 

In proof of the position that the income paid to the Church dig- 
nitaries is far below the actual value of the property per annum, 
we refer in the first place to the statement furnished to the Com- 
mittee by the Archbishop of Yorx. From his Grace's calculation 
't appears, that the “ aggregate net annual value of the lands and 
tithes” in the archdiocese, is 42,0302.; chiefly on lease for three 
lives. Now, on turning tothe First Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, published in 1835, we find that the Archbishop 
gave in his actual income at 12,629/., the estimated future income 
at 10,6002. Sothat the estates of the archdiocese of York actually 
yield to their temporary possessor only one-fourth of the fair 
annual value. Were the leases, therefore, allowed to run out, 
and the property to be re-let on the best terms, the gain to the 
public, after paying the Prelate the large income of 10,0002., would 
be nearly 33,0002. per annum from one diocese alone. 

The actual income of the Bishop of PererBorovcH, in the 
same table, is put down at 3,103, and the future receipts at 
3,0002.: whereas the annual value of the property of the se is 
viven in by the Bishop at 8,9692. 18s. 7d. 

We are unable to pursue the comparison, from want of data. 
There are long accounts of leases in the Report, from Durham, 
Hereford, Norwich, Ely, and Bath and Wells; but, under the 
head of * annua. lvalue at last renewal,” there are numerous me-= 





moranda of “not known,” “not stated.” We must therefore 
refer to the evidence of witnesses, to corroborate the assertion 
that the income derived fvom Church property is far less than it 
would be under a better system of management; the truth of 
which may, however, be inferred from the fizures quoted, of the 
actual receipts and annual value of the lands in the dioceses of 
York and Peterborough, 

It has been often said that the great Paddington estate in the 
see of London will not yield any additional income to the Bishop, 
being especially managed under an act of Parliament. And so 
it is; but we learn from the evidence Mr. CurisToPHER 
Hopeson, Receiver-General of the Arelibtshop of Canterbury, 
and Auditor to the Bi-hop of London, that the Bishop * gets one- 
third of the continual/y improving rents,’ the lessees the other 
two-thirds. The first lessee generally underlets the property,— 
making his profit, of course. There can be no doubt of this fact, 
though Mr. Hopeson was apparently rather unwilling to allow 
it. When asked if the consideration given for a lease was not 
above the value calculated on the number of years it had to run, 
he replied—“T have never had the curiosity to look into it: when 
a gentleman's title-deeds came into my hands, I rather abstained 
from looking at the consideration-money.” But he adds—‘ TI 
have bought and sold Church property, and J know that I have 
given a very great excess.” The additional value arises from 
what is called “the tenant's right of renewal.” That right, how- 
ever, as will appear clearly enough before we have done with this 
subject, rests upon the self-interest of the Bishops ; which induces 
them to offer advantageous terms for the sake of the fines—the 
@s in presenti. 

Mr. Rosert Wriaeut, of Norwich, who has had “ considerable 
experience in the management of Church leases,” and isemployed 
for the Bishops and Deans and Chapters of Ely and Norwich,” 
says that when “a life falls in, there is a great desire to renew 
under the Church ; ” because lessees “ get seven per cent. interest, 
and upon any other investment they could not get above four.” 
The motive to let the property on such favourable terms to the 
lessee, is clearly stated by the same witness—* The Bishop is 
generally advanced in years, and wishes to renew; and in the 
Dean and Chapters there are always some old members that wish 
to renew,” 

Mr. Etstey, a barrister living near Thirsk in Yorkshire, gives 
decisive evidence as to the inferior cultivation of Church lands 
compared with freehold. Lessees will ‘not make any extensive 
or costly improvements on Church lands.” He is himself an ex- 
tensive leaseholder; and were the property enfranchised, would 
“certainly lay out a great deal more money upon it.” With re- 
spect to the management of timber, the same gentleman says— 

“T have large freehold woods of my own in the immediate neighbourhood, 
which I cultivate and improve in the usual course in which woods are dealt 
with ; and I can only say, that if the woods on the Church property were free- 
hold, I could, by judicious thinning and draining, and taking care of them, 
make the timber worth four or five times as much in the course of a few years. 

* * The state of the woods upon Church property is very bad indeed.” 

The land in the diocese of Durham seems to be generally better 
cultivated than other portions of Church property ; but even there, 
according to the evilence of Mr. JouN Greaqson, a solicitor of 
Durham, 

‘Leasehold lands are much worse cultivated, and no planting upon them. 

* * You cannot set about to improve an estate in which you have only a 
leasehold interest, as you would do where you had the inheritance.” 

Mr. Josepn Lovett, Chapter Clerk to the Dean and Chapter 
of Wells, stated the difference in the condition of Church-lease 
property in land as compared with freehold— 

‘“‘ T think the difference between the two is quite apparent. The estates held 
on fee are ornamented and improved by plantations and substantial build- 
irgs, and other improvements are there made; and such improvements do not 
generally follow Church possession: tenants look principally to the cultivation, 
and I do not think they are in so good a state as fee-simple possessions.” 

Mr. Puixtiportrs, M.P. for Glcucester, told the Committee, 
that 

*¢ Church property is less improved than other property, on account of the 
tenure under which it is holden, and decidedly more improveable. * * If aman 
(a tenant) makes up his mind not to renew, which some parties have done, you 
may then have the land worked out, and deteriorzted very considerably, without 
having the power of calling those parties to account for the impropriety of their 
conduct. * * * Church property is not in general cultivated by the person 
who is the owner of the term; and consequently the lessee of the term has 
only to look for the rent that comes from the property as a remuneration to him 
for his purchase-money.” 

Here we see the mischief of the under-letting system. 

The evidence quoted relates chiefly to the injurious operation of 
the existing system of letting Church property in land; but it 
appears to affect house property in the same way, and prevents 
the growth and improvement of towns. Mr. Atrorp, Clerk to 
the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury, referring to the “ condition 
of house property in Salisbury,” says— 

*¢ The nature of the tenure has greatly retarded improvement in the town ot 
Salisbury. When any building has taken place, it is generally upon the freehold 
property in the city.” 

Mr. Jonn Dixon New tanp, solicitor of Chichester, stated 
that there has been “ within the last ten or fifteen years a good 
deal of building” in Chichester upon “ freehold land,” although 
the “ dest building situations are in the hands of the Bishop, 
the Dean and Chapter, and other ecclesiastical bodies.” 

Evidence to the same purport was given by Mr. Joszrx 
Moors, of Lincoln, also a solicitor— 

“ Buildings upon Church property are old and decayed, presenting altogether 
a different appearance from that upon the freehold. You find frequently in the 
best parts of the town, an‘‘old, down-coming sort of a house; and if you in- 
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quire the reason why so indifferent a house should exist in so good a situation, 
you find that it is a Church-lease: because it is notorious that persons having 
freehold, expend their money more freely in improving their property, than they 
would if it was upon a lease of twenty-one or forty years. * * * Church-land 
in the heart of Lincoln is at present used for gardens, orchards, and paddocks; 
and it would be a great improvement to the city, and_ the land would be 
very much improved in value, if it were built upon.” 

The coal-mines belonging to the Church are let at their full 
value ;fand this fact is an exception to the general rule. 

Sufficient evidence has probably been adduced to satisfy the 
reader of the fact that the mass of Church property might be 
made far more productive than it is at present—to the rightful 
owner, the public. That a feasible and equitable plan has been 
devised for putting an end to a system which is really disgraceful, 
will appear from a further examination of the subject, which we 
postpone to next week. 





THE PATRIOTIC FOXHUNTER. 

PéERsons patriotically inclined, Ciscover a vast variety of ways in 
which they may serve their country. Members of Parliament 
faney, that by washing down BELLamy’s veal-pies with port and 
brandy, and rushing to vote when the division-bell rings, they esta- 
blish a fair claim to the nation’s gratitude. Ministers of State 
imagine, that they lay the people under an obligation, absolutely 
ampayable, by condescending to pocket some thousands per annum, 
lolling away existence the while, in fashionable and courtly 
saloons. The Great Unpaid are resolved, that the country shall 
have the benefit of their Magisterial wisdom and authority, as 
exhibited in the recent decisions at Montgomery, Chelmsford, and 
elsewhere. All these parties have prejudice and precedent in 
their favour, and nobody disputes their claims to patriotism. 
Within these few days, however, a novel claim to the credit of 
one’s serving country has been put forth, by a gentleman highly 
distinguished in his line. Mr. Detme Ranctirrr, being on the 
list of persons from among whom the High Sheriffs of the ensu- 
ing year are to be selected, pleaded, as a reasonable ground of ex- 
emption, that he kept a pack of forhounds. And the Judges 
and Ministers of State, in Privy Council assembled, laughed at 
Mr, Rapcwirrs, and refused to admit his excuse. The laughter 
of course was reported in the newspapers, as “laughter” always 
is reported; and Mr. Rapcuirrs, who probably can bear any 
ailliction with more equanimity than that of being the butt of 
aristceratic ridicule, sent the following grave remonstrance to the 
Globe. 

‘* Sir— Observing in your report of the nomination of Sheriffs, in your paper 
of yesterday, a mistepresentation, to the effect that I had prayed to be excused 
serving as High Sheriff for the county of Hertford ‘on the ground of the great 
expense of keeping foxhounds,’ I feel it due to myself, and to the respect which 
1 owe to the office, to beg that I may be allowed, through the same medium, 
to protest against a statement so much at variance with the facts of the case. 

“© Ina letter which I took the liberty of addressing to Lord Denman upon 
the subject, I stated that many years had not elapsed since my property had 
served; that I had hope, if indulged by a suspension of this duty, of being less 
inconvenienced by its performance at a future period than at present; adding 
simply with regard to the excuse, which is described as having afforded ‘great 
laughter’ to the Privy Council, that although well aware that the circumstance 
of keeping foxhounds could not be offered in shape of excuse from higher and 
more important calling, I could not refrain from mentioning, (with reference 
to many more eligible persons,) that I had made some private sacrifices for that 
which is generally allowed to be of public advantage to the county. 

* By such a letter I did not imagine that I had rendered myself fairly liable 
to the ridicule which its pervers‘on appears to have entailed upon me. 

“‘ Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, “FF, P, Detme RavDcuLirre. 

“ Hitchin Priory, 14th November 1833.” 

And we think Mr. Rancrirre ought not to be laughed at. He 
knows that to keep foxhounds is no joke. It would be less ex- 
pensive to serve the oflice of Sheriff every year. Besides, are not 
motives to be respected? Mr. Rapcrirre delicately intimated to 
the Privy Council that he made sacrifices for the public good—that 
he kept hounds for the advantage of the county. And he might 
have added, that Azs patriotism was costly to himself, not to the 
eountry. Now, which of the noble and learned persons, who re- 
jected his petition with jeers, could say as much ? According to 
the official account, “there were present the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Holland, the Lord 
Chanecllor, Lord Denman, Lord Abinger, Lord Chief Justice Tin- 
dal, and the Judges of all the Ccurts of Law.” All of these dig- 
nified perscns are paid large sums for their services. Their pub- 
lie-spirit is profitable to themselves; and the Judges, it must be 
allowed, carn what they receive. he Chancelior of the Exche- 
quer, if he docs his duty, has no sinecure. But what return do the 
Marquis of Lanspowne aud Lord Hotianp make for their an- 
nual thousands? Mr. Rapciirre may asiva with truth, that his 
“calling” improves the breed of horses, and keeps country gen- 
tiemen from worse mischief than breaking farmers’ hedges and 
their own necks. When the two noble and laughing lords confer 
greater advantages on their country, or follow any other pursuit 
2 once as engrossing ani as beneficial to their fellows as Mr. 
Rapcitrre’s, it will be time enough for them to ridicule the ho- 
nest Hertfordshire foxhunter. 

But perhaps, after all, Mr. Rapctirrx’s letter has misled us, 
anddhe fun at the Privy Council Board had a different cause from 
that to which he aseribes it. Fobbing themselves from 3,000/. to 
12,0002. a year each of public money for the publie good, the man 
must have appeared to such worthies a precious greenhorn who dis- 
bursed a fortune for the same object. The unmitigated simplicity 
of the pigeoned squire would be almost inconceivable to the Privy 
Couneillors. It would remind them of Greece and Rome, and all 
the fine things PLuTarcn and Livy tell about the great men who 





lived after Agamemnon. We can fancy how they must have 
chuckled. To keep foxhounds for the pleasure of hunting, for 
personal gratification, they would esteem natural and proper 
enough; but to lay out thousands ona stable and kennel, that the 
country might profit thereby, was quite a new idea. And we do 
think it very unhandsome in the Privy Council, in return for the 
titillation Mr, Rapcuirre’s naiveté produced, to persist ia the 
cruel resolution to unkennel him. 





POLITICS AND LITERATURE. 


Tue old complaint, that Literature is swallowed up by Politics, 
can no longer be received as a general truth. That certain parts 
of literature fade and die under the sirocco of political agita- 
tion, is still true, and of hourly exemplification,—poetry, for ex- 
ample, isa mere caput mortuum; but that literature, generally 
speaking, suffers in point of the amount of its productions from 
the same cause, is certainly not true, though it may have been so 
at the time when that cause first came into any general operation 
after a period of comparative tranquillity. At present we find, 
that a period of considerable political excitement—one, moreover, 
distinguished (n the opinion of the greater part of politicians) 
by that state of transition in social affairs which has usually 
been connected in idea with the suspension of all studious pur- 
suits—is at the same time a period of great literary activity, of 
great scientific excellence, and of almost universal animation in 
the various channe's of intellectual industry. 

It is somewhat difficult to define with clearness the exact in- 
fluence of the political on the literary world; or, rather let us say, 
it is difficult to defne the influence which each mutually exer- 
cises on the other—for the t vo relations cannot properly be con- 
sidered apart. Most political revolutions (meaning not only those 
grander bursts of popular feeling which chiefly arrogate to them- 
selyes the name of revolutions, but also the quieter and more en- 
during changes effected by the progress of opinion) have num- 
bered literature amongst their ostensible active causes — that 
literature which embodies, in one form or another, the spirit of 
the times. Such political revolutions have, in their turn, ope- 
rated on the course of literature, or, to speak more clearly, on 
the spirit of the times thus embodied by literature. And these 
reciprocal influences are doubtless infinite and perpetual. It is 
therefore obviously impossible to receive any general proposition 
respecting the relations between politics and literature; for what 
may be true under certain supposed circumstances, will be false 
under certain others; and what may be true in as far as respecis 
one part of literature, may be false as respects another part. The 
prose and poetry of Mitton, for instance, stand forth in singular 
contrast, and, as it were, in hostility toone another. The former 
Was amongst the most conspicuous auxiliaries of those political 
movements which forbade the development of the latter. That is to 
say, JoHNn MILTON, the author of the Defensio Populi, was amongst 
the bitterest enemies of Joun MixTon, the author of the Paradise 
Lost. Plunging early into the commotions of political life, at a 
time when polities could not be embraced but with the abandon- 
ment of every other pursuit, MiLTon never reposed in the Muses’ 
lap till the Restoration, in the fifty-second year of his age, re- 
placed him in a private station, there to work out at leisure the 
grand design which had been slumbering in his mind, “ long 
choosing and beginning late.” Mutron’s prose literature there- 
fore helped to bring on the political conjuncture of 1649; and that 
political conjuncture put a total end to all pursuit of poetry, in- 
cluding his own. 

There can be no question but that poetry, and all the finer parts 
of art and literature, demand peaceful times for their widest dis- 
play, but that the chief departments of prose writing flourish most 
in periods, we will not say of political disturbance, but of political 
animation—periods of social progression and popular inquiry. 
There are some who appear to be of opinion, that not political 
stagnation only, but a considerable degree of civil bondage is re~ 
quired, by some mysterious necessity, for the due development of 
genius in the departments of poetry and the fine arts. This is an 
impression so common in the minds of those who are beholden to 
the world for the opinions they embrace, and one that has been so 
long tacitly received in society, that it ought not to be passed over 
without refutation. It seems to rest chiefly on that much-abused 
argument of historical evidence. For pray you observe, that 
whenever your stand-still politicians and mulish finality-men, or 
those cynic worldlings who cannot believe there are any better fel- 
lows than themselves to grace humanity with, want to make a 
point in favour of stagnation, or to have a fling at their species 
and throw discredit on its efforts at self-improvement, it is always 
the “evidence of history”—the “authority of history ”—that 
they fall to; as if the rascality of our ancestors should only be 
remembered to be cherished and perpetuated, and erected into an 
eternal barrier against regeneration. So would they exceed even 
the Divine vengeance, and visit the sins of the father on the chil- 
dren for ever and ever. The evidence of history, Jike all other 
matters of fact, can only be turned to account in conjunction with 
philosophical speculation ; and those half-reasoners who despatch 
every question of a prospective nature, relating to morals or 
politics, with a text out of Hume or Livy, know as much about 
human nature as the critic in the ‘‘Eatanswill Gazette” did 
about Chinese metaphysics. 

But even historicai evidence will not support the hypothesis 
which requires kingly or aristocratic domination as the basis of 
excellence in poetry and art. Athens was a republic. The ex- 
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amples which appear to support it are more numerous. The state 
of poetry and the drama in the Elizabethan age—of literature 
and art generally under the most absolute sovereigns of France— 
of music more lately, in Germany, under the quiet despotism pre- 
vailing in that country—and of all the fine arts at various periods, 
and in various parts of the world, under circumstances of gross 
bigotry and prostration of intellect, religious and political—are the 
* historical evidences ” to which such reasoners as we have alluded 
to would point in justification of the hypothesis in question. 

The fact appears to be, that political tranquillity, not political 
slavery, is the condition requisite to the wellbeing of art and 
literature. It will be found, that the periods which have been 
chiefly remarkable for the flourishing state of these pursuits, have 
been periods of this settled and tranquil sort, free from contentions 
of the people—periods of prosperity in social affairs, though 
perhaps not of popular enlightenment or of popular freedom. 
In which admission, we believe no one will discern any contradic- 
tion; for the principles of social progression are now too well 
understood to allow of any misconception or perversion of the 
fact, that the physical wants of the people have been better sup- 
plied at times when their moral position was not what it is at 
present. 

But there is the tranquillity of helplessness, and there is the 
tranquillity of power. We, who are in the very whiff of the 
transition—we, in this age, who oscillate on the ‘‘ cardine rerum,” 
and are chiefly impressed with our own embarrassments in that 
intermediacy—are naturally liable to underrate the advantages of 
a movement attended with so much inconvenience to ourselves, 
and even to disallow the excellence of fruits which we rather 
convey than enjoy. But surely, it requires little philosophy, and 
no great stretch of candour, to perceive, that if the political 
exertions of this age result in securing the happiness and inde- 
pendence of the next, then this new tranquillity, based on liberty, 
will be a much better tranquillity, and more favourable to arts 
and literature, than that which formerly arose on the subjugation 
of the popular power. 





EXETER HALL ORATORIOS. 


Tue army of amateur chorus-singers, which of late years bas been 
accustomed to train and hold certain field-days at Exeter Hall, has 
gone into winter-quarters—but for action, not rest. This powerful and 
effective force seemed to spring up all at once, “in perfect strength and 
fully grown; ” and the immediate result was the putting a final end to 
those trashy and feeble exhibitions, miscalled Oratorios, which for some 
years existed at the Theatres. This was one good. Another was the 
rescue of Hanpew from the puny grasp of the old ladies who now 
direct the affairs of what passes by the name of the Ancient Concert, 
and who had long been accustomed to regard him as their peculiar pet 
and property ; confining themselves (probably from sheer ignorance) to 
a yearly performance of the same pieces, and burlesquing his double 
choruses with a choir of some four or five voices to a part. The 
formation of a choral society of four hundred voices, at once furnished 
a machine competent to deal with any of HanpeEt’s Oratorios, and to 
reveal to the public a fact which certain professional jobbers had long 
striven to conceal—that HanpEL had actually written other oratorios 
besides the Messiah. 

Having revived Jsrael in Egypt, Solomon, and Judas Maccabeus, 
these choral harmonists have now resuscitated Samson ; which oratorio 
was performed entire on Wednesday night. 

Samson is a production which must be approached with a feeling of 
deep reverence—the joint work of MiLTron and HanpE&x is no subject 
for flippant and frothy criticism. The Samsonof HanbEt, it is need- 
less to remark, is the Samson Agonistes of Miron curtailed, altered, 
and reduced to oratorio-like form. The original drama, as its author 
expressly says, “was never intended for the stage,” and certainly not 
for music—but for the closet. The adapter took as much of it as 
answered his purpose; occasionally (sometimes needlessly) altering 
Mivton’s text, and interspersing it with fragments culled from his 
minor poems. Thus, the song, “ Thus when the Sun, from’s watery 
bed,” is from the poem on the Nativity; as are the two lines—shorn of 
their power— 

“ The stars with deep amaze 
Stand fixt in stedfast gaze.” 
The song, “ Then long eternity,” is extracted from the exquisite ad- 
dress to Time; as well as the chorus, beginning, ** Then round about 
the starry throne,” though enfeebled ina similar way. MuLron’s lines, 
“ When once our heavenly-guided soul shall climb, 
Then, all this earthly grossuess quit, 
Altired with stars we shall for ever sit, 
Triumphing over Death, and Chaace, and thee, O Time!” 
are thus stript both of their gorgeous apparel and their grammatical 
connexion— 
“ Then round about the starry throue 
Of Him who ever rules alone, 
Your heavenly-guided soul shall climb ; 
Of all this earthly grossness quit, 
With glory crowu’d for ever sit, 
And triumph over Death, and thee, O Time.” 
We nced not detail more of the process or the result. Nor was any 
proof necessary to show, that whoever touched one of Mitroy’s lines, 
betrayed equal presumption and folly; and that wherever an epithet 
was altered or omitted, an attribute of power or of beauty was lost. 
There can be no doubt that Mivton’s poem arose out of the state of 
his mind at the Restoration. It is the blaze of a mind as gigantic as 
Samson’s form and strength. Like him he had pulled down the Temple 
of Dagon; and he was saved only from that destruction which over- 
took his friends and associates, by the calamity which, in common with 
his hero, he endured. 

But the Samson of HanpEt’s associate, (whoever he was,) though 
bereft of much of Mitton’s power, yet retains much—enough to place 
it, as a poem, very far beyond the verses with which HaNnveEL bad to 
deal in his other oratorios. Andhe feltitto be so. Asageneral rule, 





it may be said that Hanper rose with his subject, and, in like manner, 
fell withit. His Israel in Egypt is incomparably his greatest work : 
for he never had such a succession of scenes to describe—never such & 
display of grandeur to exhibit—never such a height of sublimity to at- 
tempt. Many, doubtless, are the exceptions to this rule in his volumi- 
nous works; but they are but exceptions, and serve only to confirm it. 

If the strength of Israel in Egypt lies in its choruses, that of Sam 
son is at least equally shared by its songs and recitatives, especially 
by those which belong to the character of the Hebrew champion ; and 
of these, unquestionably, the best are written to the words of Mitton. 
That glorious passage beginning, “* God of our fathers, what is man?” 
unfortunately contains of Mutton this line only; and Hanpet’s 
song, after the first phrase, is just as poor and dull as his coadjutor’s 
verse. The scolding scene between Samson and Dalilah might have 
been curtailed with great advantage to the performance. We suppose 
it was retained entire at the wish of the married gentlemen of the 
society, for the purpose of enforcing on their wives the unpalatable 
truth contained in the words of the concluding chorus— 

“ To man, God’s universal law 
Gave power to keep the wife in awe ;” 
to which the ladies seemed to assent with reluctance, while the gentle- 
men enforced it with full power of lungs. 

Samson was HanvDEv’s sixth oratorio; being brought out in 1742— 
and he wrote nothing else, either sacred or secular, in that year. 
Bearp was his principal tenor; and the best testimony to his excel- 
lence as a singer, is the fact that Hanpet wrote for him “ Total 
eclipse,” ‘ Torments, alas! are not confined,” and “ Why does the 
God of Israel.” Dr1bpin bears this emphatic testimony to Brarp’s 
vocal talent—‘* His voice was sweet, powerful, and of great compass ; 
and he had abundant flexibility: but he added to these, strong natural 
feeling ; and when his passions were excited, he never failed to move 
those of the audience. He had not acquired all the tricks of his trade, 
but nature was his guide; and, corrected by his natural good taste, 
he never went wrong.” The part of Micah was sung by Signora 
Gatti; whom the writer of this notice remembers making her 
appearance, as from the dead, in 1798, at one of ASHLEY’s Oratorios. 
She was then a feeble and decrepid old woman. 

Samson bas rarely been performed entire of late years: the last time 
was about thirty years ago, at the Ancient Concerts, by command of 
GerorceE the Third. Like many of its author’s similar productions, it 
not only bears, but improves by curtailment ; for it is no honour to the 
memory of Hanpe- to exhibit his failures and embalm his weaknesses. 
The weight of Samsonlieson the principal singers : the story has little 
dramatic action, and no incident capable of musical description occurs 
till the third act: if, therefore, it happens that the singers are unequal 
to sustain such a weight, the oratorio cannot with truth be said to be 
performed. And such, alas! was the fact on Wednesday night ; when 
the cast stood thus—Samson, Mr. Bennett; Manoah, Mr. ATKINS; 
Micah, Miss F. Wynpuam; Harapha, Mr. Puttiies; Dalilah, Miss 
Bircn. With the exception of a few well-known songs, the execution 
of the principal business was got through with in a most slovenly and 
discreditable way. The singers were groping about in the dark, un- 
conscious of what sort of work they had to do, and utterly unable to 
doit. In “ Total eclipse,’ BreNnNerT knew from Brauaw’s singing, 
as every body knows, what a volume of expression is wrapt up in a few 
simple notes ; and he endeavoured to give BraHAM'’s reading of the 
song: but in “ Torments, alas! are not confined,” he was evidently un- 
conscious of the deep anguish of soul which lies beneath HANDEL’s notes 
—‘‘notes that breathe and words that burn.” Nothing appeared but a 
very dull and drowsy strain, which singer and hearers seemed equally to 
dislike. ATKINS and PHILLIPps were both out of place. The former might 
have aptly personated the Philistine bully—that ‘* bulk of spirit void ;” 
while the latter would bave given to the “paternal love” of Manoah 
its true and touching expression. This blunder may be fairly charged 
on the managers; since, throughout, there was a similar want of dis- 
cernment—a want of knowing the best agents for the accomplishment 
of any given work. Miss Wyypuam was floundering about from first 
to last—totally ignorant of ber business—and wondering, we dare say, 
what people could find in such queer, old-fashioned musicas HANDEL’s 
tolike. But what else could be expected from a “ Royal Academy 
pupil?” This young lady may be, and we dare say is, a very attractive 
and efficient member of Mont’s band of itinerant musicians ; but she 
had better eschew HanpreL. And her engagement, too, was the re- 
sult of choice, not necessity; Miss Masson and Miss Hawes, both 
accomplished Handelians, being in town. One defect the singers 
shared in common—the inability to deal with recitative. They seemed 
equally and alike to forget that recitative is to be spoken rather than 
sung, and bycommon consent drawled out their notes like a dull chant. 
Recitative is the dialogue, the conversation of the piece; but from 
Miss Bircn and Miss WynpuaM we never caught a word: and to 
those hearers who were unacquainted with the oratorio, or had not the 
words before them, sounds only, and not sounds connected with sense, 
could have been presented. 

But let us quit this exhibition of weakness, and turn to one of 
strength—the choral majesty of Hanpet developed by four hundred 
voices. It was paying a great price to sit out the songs in order to 
enjoy this, but the enjoyment was worth the price. The boisterous 
jollity of the Philistines came out in fine contrast to the severe and 
stately grandeur of the Hebrews; and HANpEL judged wisely in steal- 
ing from Carisstmr that sublime invocation of the Jews, ‘ Hear, 
Jacob's God!” He might well distrust even his own power to produce 
any thing in a similar style like it. In the chorus which immediately 
follows the pulling down of Dagon’s Temple, his own vigorous faney 
breaks out; and nothing ean be more sublimely descriptive than the 
composition. This, however, is the only chorus ia which HaNnvEL’s 
dramatic power appears, or indeed could appear. . 

The ball was crowded with hearers ; and, with such encouragement 
to their labours, the society will proceed prosperously. They would 
do well to turn their attention to the great Church writers of the 
English school, and especially to Heyry Purcett; many of whose 
Anthems, composed for an orchestra, invite, as they assuredly will re- 
pay, their attention. What might not such a vocal band do with some 
of the “ Cantiones Sacre” of Tattis and Biap, or the Anthems of 


Gisnons ? 
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ELLIS’'S HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR. 
MapsGascar is one of the largest and most fertile islands in the 
world: it lies in the immediate vicinity of our settlement of Mau- 
ritius, and forms an intermediate station, or house of call between 
India and the Cape: its inhabitants are in a state of half-civiliza- 
tion, with customs, opinions, and a language, not only worth 
studying as a chapter in the history of human nature, but as curi- 
ous in themselves; and its late ruler was as remarkable in his 
sphere as Prerer of Russia or any Tartar conqueror. Besides 
these sources of general interest, late events in Madagascar fur- 
nish data for speculating on two important points in politics—How 
far forced improvements by rulers can be permanent or beneficial ? 
and whether Christianity can be successfully introduced into a 
society whose institutions and national character are in full vigour ? 
Another question will also suggest itself to the practical politi- 
cian—How far it is prudent for a government, on mere views of 
philanthropy, to open up a sort of patron and client connexion 
with half-civilized potentates ; forming relations, which though of a 
business nature, rest upon sentiment, and are liable to be relaxed 
or broken upon a change of feeling,—fixing upon us the stigma 
of breach of faith if we alter our policy, and the discredit of 
failure if the barbarians change theirs? Both of which evils hap- 
pened at Madagascar. ‘“ False as the English,” was, at one time, 
a proverbial saying amongst the Hovas. 

Although the book has the air of a compilation, and a dispro- 
portionate space is given to the minute details of the late Mis- 
sions, the matter of these topics is amply and ably developed in 
the volumes before us. The geographical situation and divisions 
of Madagascar are delineated; its climate, physical features, 
and productions, both animal and vegetable, are described; 
the population is estimated (and, in our opinion, over-estimated 
at five millions); and the manners, customs, superstitions, and 
mode of government, are unfolded at length, and in an interest- 
ing manner; though the information applies with more ex- 
actness, we conceive, to the Hovas, the subjects of our late ally 
Rapama, than to the more barbarous provinces of the island. An 
attempt is made to trace the origin of the races that inhabit Mada- 
giscar; and a sketch of the language is given in an appendix. 

These subjects occupy the first volume; the second contains a 
history of the island, chiefly involving its foreign connexions. 
Sometimes these take the shape of European attempts at coloni- 
zation, which failed from the deadly climate of the coast ; some- 
times they relate to piratical adventurers, who took refuge in the 
ports of Madagascar, or on the small islands in its vicinity, and 
on being rooted out, established, it is said, the slave-trade. This 
traffic was followed, as in other places, by intestine wars, and 
general anarchy ; till it was formally abolished by Rapama, at 
the instigation of this country, and in consequence of a treaty. A 
minute account of the warlike exploits of this second Czar Peter, 
and of his attempts to civilize his countrymen, are given by Mr. 
E..is; intermingled with Missionary narratives of the success of 
their educational and religious labours under the toleration of our 
ally. This bright prospect was of short duration. Cut off in the 
prime of life by a disease brought on by his too free living, Ra- 
DAMA was succeeded by his Queen; who was hostile to the Chris- 
tian religion, though not to the civilized arts of the Christians. 
After a few years of covert hostility, the Government of Madagas- 
car at last took courage: they annulled the treaty with the British 
Government, though without immediately reviving the slave-trade; 
they published a proclamation requiring all native Christians to 
avow themselves by a certain day, in default of which they should 
be punished; they gave ample toleration to all foreigners, but for- 
bade the making of converts; they thanked them for teaching their 
people the arts and sciences, and requested them to ebntinue in so 
doing; and they encouraged the schools for national education 
without religion, With these regulatiens the Missionaries did 
not think it fitting to comply; and, after vainly endeavouring to 
get them rescinded, they left the country. Since that period, some 
few converts have suffered direct martyrdom; and many seem to 
have lost their lives through the tangena—a species of ordeal by 
poison. Incited by the weakness and tyranny of the Government, 
several tributary provinces, subdued by Rapama, have revolted; 
many natural-born subjects have fled to the woods and turned 
robbers; and in short, the whole island seems relapsing into its 
old condition of barbarism under a number of petty independent 
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It may be said, and truly, that all this was induced by the death 
of Rapama: but can the king live for ever ? can he even live long 
enough in any case to bring about a state of things for which his 
subjects are unfitted ? and, most important of all, had RADAMA 
the power, or in all cases the will, to sow the seeds of civilization? 
By means of European soldiers, he disciplined his troops, and 
armed them with European weapons: yet, though this sufficed to 
frighten and subdue his enemies, national customs overcame 
art, and when his new levies encountered real opposition, they 
broke their ranks and took to their old modes. Theinhabitants of 
Madagascar have, properly speaking, neither religion nor belief; 
but they have superstitions, which are resolvable into a fatalism 
to be discovered by a kind of divination, These RapAMA 
had sometimes enough strength of mind and vanity to despise 
in his own person; but the superstition of his officers and sub- 
jects was too strong to be shaken by his example, and on his 
death it broke out again in full foree. The reduction of the whole 
island, which he is said to have effected, was nominal, not real. 
The districts were devastated, and their chieftains, submitted to 
pay him allegiance and tribute; but no amalgamation took place 
—no change was made in their mode of government—no well- 
directed efforts to improve the condition of the people or the state 
of their country: it was an affair of force, and when the force was 
withdrawn by the death of RapAMA, matters returned to their 
former state. It may be doubted also, whether the king, from 
the necessities of his position, was desirous of any improvements 
save those which aggrandized himself. It comes out in a cha- 
racter of him by a native prince, that he was of a jealous and sus- 
picious disposition ; and was afraid to make roads from the in- 
terior to the coasts, lest they should facilitate invasion. How much 
roads are needed, is shown by the fact that there is scarcely any 
track passable for a beast of burden; the use of animals for 
draught or even carriage being unknown, 

Innate difficulties of a similar kind attend upon improvement 
in spiritual affairs. In noting the rapid progress of Christianity 
amongst the Polynesian groups of the Pacific,* we attributed the 
cause to temporal cireumstances—to the isolated nature of the 
communities, and the absence of an old-established government 
and priesthood ; as well as to the superiority of the Missionaries 
in the arts of life. The latter circumstance favoured their efforts 
in Madagascar; but they had to encounter the social difficulties, 
and were beaten. Rapama gave them full toleration, but chiefly, 
it may be supposed, for political reasons. On his death, the in- 
terest of different parties connected with their superstitions, the 
prejudices of many of the people, and the views and passions of 
the ruling persons, brought about the exclusion of the Missiona- 
ries as religionists, though the Government was willing and even 
desirous to keep them as artisans and secular teachers. That the 
self- withdrawal of the Missionaries was proper under such circum- 
stances, there can be no doubt: to preach religion was ¢heir busi- 
ness, but we suspect Madagascar would have profited more had 
the Governor of Mauritius been less zealous—had he contented 
himself with supplying the wants of the king and people for 
secular arts, leaving religion to follow in the train of civilization. 
As it is, all that was done is undone. 

Turn now from the theoretical to the actual. The government 
of Madagascar, or rather the government of the Hovas under Ra- 
pama and his successor, is despotic in substance, with a popular 
form. On any great occasion, an assembly of the people is called; 
the monarch announces his views or intentions; hears, most com- 
monly, his own praises and the acquiescence of the assembly; or 
if any “petition and remonstrance” is offered by the minority, it is 
mostly disregarded. Judges, removable at pleasure, are appointed 
to do justice according to their customs; but the monarch has 
absolute power of life and death over his people when he chooses 
to exercise it. The popular superstitions endow che sovereign 
with a sort of supernatural authority: he is called by the word 
which expresses their notion of God; and it was the levelling 
nature of the doctrines of Christianity that was one main cause 
of the Court’s opposition, Still, the opinion which makes the 
sovereign a despot limits his despotism; and Rapama, with his 
popularity, power, and renown, was kept in check by custom. 
When the women of a district assembled to petition against his 
order for changing the mode of wearing the hair, he seized 
the ringleaders aud ordered their hair to be cut so that it should 
never grow again; which was interpreted into decapitation? 
But he never durst attempt to put down the poison ordeal. 

The belief of the people is a strange mixture of atheism and 
superstition, Of an all-creating and overruling power they have 
no idea; nor have they those definite notions of man-like gods 
which nations less advanced than themselves sometimes possess. 
All their opinions upon theological subjects run in a circle. If 
asked the meaning of the words which are supposed to be tanta- 
mount to God, they reply they cannot tell; or they will give some 
vague or evasive answer. 

In short, whatever is great, whatever exceeds the capacity of their under- 
standings, they designate by the ene convenient and comprehensive appellation, 
andriamanitra. Whatever is new, and useful, and extraordinary, is called god. 
Silk is considered as god in the highest degree, the superlative adjective being 
added to the noun—andriamanitra-indrindra. Rice, money, thunder and light- 
ning, and earthquakes, are all called god. Their ancestors and a deceased sove- 
reign they designate in the same manner, Tuaratasy, or book, they call god, 
from its wonderful capacity of speaking by merely looking at it. Velvet is 
called by the singular epithet, son of god. 

Many of the people, when asked what is God, will reply, astar, the sun, the 
sky, money, or any thing to which they attach notions of glory or mystery. 

* Spectator, No, 476; 12th August 1337. 
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Others have an obscure notion of God being a spirit, or rather a multitude of 
attending upon individual persons ; and thus their language very often is, 
every one has his god; the blind have a blind god, that makes them unable to 
see; the rich have a rich god, that enriches them; and the prayer offered to an 
idol consists generally of detached and brief sentences, simply entreating the 
bestowment of riches, bullocks, rice, health, or other temporal possessions. 

It becomes a subject of interesting but almost hopeless inquiry, To whom do 
the Malagasy pray, and vow, and offer sacrifice? To Andria-manitra, to the 
d Who sends the rain? Ramahavaly, one of 
the principal idols. And who withholds it? We do not know; perhaps god, 
perhaps the deceased king. But amidst all this confusion, who dothe Malagasy 
believe created them and all things, and who sustains and governs all things ? 
The reply is, Andria-manitra ; and to any question beyond this, the honest 
reply not unfrequently is—We do not know; we don’t think about these 
things. ; 

Of the soul, in a theological point of view, they have no know- 
ledge, nor any word to express the idea. ‘* Saina” means mind 
or intellectual powers; “ fanahy,” moral qualities or dispositions, 
The following extract displays the strange jumble of their notions 
relative to a future existence; or rather the jumble has arisen 
from their attempts to reply to a cross-examination upon “ things 
they don’t think about.” 

In almost the same breath a Malagasy will express his belief that when he 
dies he ceases altogether to exist, dying like the brute, and being conscious no 
more, and yet confess the fact, that he is in the habit of praying to his ances- 
tors. If asked were bis ancestors not human beings like himself, and did they 
not cease altogether to exist when they died, how then can it be consistent to 
pray to them when they have no longer any being? he will answer, True, but 
there is their matoatoa, their ghost; and this is supposed to be hovering about 
the tomb when the body is interred. And there is also the ambiroa, or appari- 
tion, supposed to announce death, to visit a person when about dying, and to inti- 
mate to him, and sometimes to others, his approaching dissolution ; an idea by 
no means peculiar to Madagascar, as it corresponds with the popular supersti- 
tion of most European countries, that the funeral, or apparition, of a person 
still living, is permitted to be seen as a supernatural intimation of his approach- 
ing death. . ’ 

The next question is, What becomes of the saina, or mind, when a person 
dies? To which the Malagasy replies, It is a part of the body. But does it 
return to dust with the body in the grave? No; the body returns to dust, and 
the saina becomes levona, 7. e. “ vanished,” invisible. And the aina, or life, 
becomes rivotra, air or wind, not retaining its individuality, but absorbed and 
lost in mere aura, a mere breeze, a breath in the general mass of air floating 
around. And what becomes of the fanahy? It remains, it exists but only in 
the associations of memory, a mere idea or recollection, therefore a metaphy- 
sical entity. Hence the word comes to signify character ; and so far as a man’s 
character and dispositions may be held in the remembrance of survivors, his 
“*fanahy ’”’ is said to remain. But this is obviously a very loose application of 
the term. 

It has been said that the Malagasy believe in the existence of four superior 
divinities or lords, governing respectively the four quarters of the earth, An 
idea of this kind certainly prevails on some parts of the coast, but in the inte- 
rior it is regarded as fabulous. 

With all this, they have various superstitions, but bearing no 
more relation to religion than the European belief in witcheraft, 
and resolvable into augury or divination; formal observances to 
idols or ancestors; a qualified belief in ordeal; a dread of enchant- 
ments, and of certain spots answering to our notions of haunted 
places. All, however, derive their force from old custom,.a belief 
in natural causes, or the innate fear of the unknown which pos- 


sesses the human mind. 

Virtue, according to abstract idea or European practice, does 
not exist in Madagascar. Infanticide extensively prevails; but 
chiefly in obedience to a mode of casting nativities ; chastity is un- 
known; truth and honesty are very rare; and they have more 
words to express deceit than any other quality. Some of the re- 
presentations of the Malagasy, however, are contradictory, and 
perhaps drawn from individual instances. In human feeling, 
which is perhaps the only virtue independent of time and place, 
they do not seem deficient. 

The relative affections, as might be expected, are often feeble and uncertain. 
Family feuds are frequent, and many of the public trials before the judges are 
between branches of the same family. Occasionally two brothers, or a brother 
and sister, avoid all friendly intercourse for years; and the conjugal, parental, 
and filial ties are often dissevered for the most trivial causes. Yet the claims of 
relationship are distinctly recognized by custom and law. If one branch of a 
family becomes poor, the members of the same family support him; if he be 
sold into slavery for debt, they often unite in furnishing the price of his re- 
demption ; if he dies, they bury him, and provide for his survivors; and if he 
is engaged in government service, the sovereign expects them to support him. 
The laws facilitate and encourage, and sometimes even enforce such acts of 
kindness. In many instances, where a person is condemned to slavery, which 
is called being Jost, the farantsa, a sort of public appraisers, put a nominal 
value on him, by the payment of which he car be redeemed by his relatives, 
but not by any other persons. Public odium frequently attends the ndén-per- 
formance of relative duties. But in such cases, the previous disowning of a re- 
lative exonerates the party from all obligations to the disowned, just as the 
adontion of a child, or the marrying a wife, involves all the claims of these 
relationships. 

triendships by compact are often faithful, lasting, and highly beneficial ; very 
great kindness is also shown by parties not bound by formal compact, but merely 
by the ties of acquaintance and neighbourhood. Visiting, assisting in distress, 
lending and borrowing property and money, &c. are carried on much more 
commonly and freely than amongst neighbours or relatives in England. A 
kindness of heart in these things iscalled malemy fanahy, ‘ tender disposition,” 
and a compliant, easy temper is called mora fanahy, ‘ easy disposition.” The 
former is always esteemed excellent, but the latter is capable of being excessive, 
and is then regarded as foolish and weak. 

Hospitality, a few of the southern parts of the island perhaps excepted, is 
exercised with cheerfulness and promptitude, especially towards strangers. The 
general disposition of the Malagasy, when they are free from the influence of 
superstition or revengeful feelings, is also quiet and indifferent, rather than vio- 
lent and savage. Selfishness is held in universal detestation; the word used to 
denote a selfish person is sarotra, * hard,” or * difficult;” and numerous 
tales are told to impress the minds of children with its abhorrent nature; in 
fact, they all admit that a selfish disposition in eating, drinking, &c. betraying 
a desire to monopolize the best to oneself, is disgusting. 

Although there is no single word in the Madagascar language to signify, lite- 
rally, ‘ generosity,” there is little difficulty in expressing the idea. Mora, 
“easy,” is often used for generous, and so is malemy fanahy, as implying 
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kind -heartedness as opposed to selfishness and avarice. Gratitude, also, has3no 
appropriate word; yet, to thank, to return kindnees for kindness, to give pleas 
sure to the friend who relieves, &c. can be distinctly stated. Ingratitude is ex- 
pressed by many strong metaphors, as zana-baratra, “ son of a thunderbolt,” 
probably alluding to the fable of a meteoric stone (thunderbolt) being carried 
very carefully by an aged fem ile into her house, placed near the fire, and, there 
bursting, occasioning considerable injury to the old lady and her habitation; 
zana-dralambho, ‘ offspring of a wild boar,” because it is affirmed that the 
young boar, when running by the side of its dam, continually gets before her, 
and turns round to bite its parent. To be avaricious is expressed by mhihitra, 
‘* grasping at; and sometimes by axtanamamba, “in the hand of a croco- 
dile.” Such characters are regarded as odious, and are deprecated in the public 
proclamations. _ ” is 

In cases of serious illness, the utmost attention is paid to the patient by the 
members and relations of his family, some of whom always remain to nurse and 
attend on him. In this respect their conduct presents a pleasing and striking 
contrast to that of the South Sea islanders and other uncivilized communities. 
No one is carried down with cruel apathy to a river’s brink and left to perish 
there The sikidy is repeatedly consulted, though this is attended with some 
expense ; and its directions are promptly obeyed. ‘* Change of air,” seems an 
important recommendation with the sikidy, as patients are frequently removed 
by its instructions from one house to another, and from one village to another. 

No trait in the character of the Malagasy is more creditable to their huma-~ 
nity, and more gratifying to our benevolent feelings, than the kind, patient, and 
affectionate manner in which they attend upon the sick. Every thing within 
the compass of their means, that can administer to their comfort, mitigate their 
sufferings, or favour recovery, is provided. Wives frequently watch on the same 
couch on which their husbands are suffering under the fever, until the dreadful 
malady seizes them, when, on account of their great exhaustion and fatigue, 
they frequently become its victims. 

From the idioms in the preceding extract, it will be perceived 
that their language is highly metaphorical; and they appear 
averse to the direct expression of unpleasant ideas. We have 
seen how RApAmaA phrased beheading: on another occasion, he 
sentenced some chiefs to death by emphatically directing their 
guards to take precautions to prevent the possibility of their es- 
caping. On his own death, it was officially announced that he 
had ** retired “—had “ gone to his fathers.” The Malagasy are 
alsoa highly ceremonious people. Their private mournings some- 
times extend as long as twelve months; during which time they 
turn their looking-glasses to the wall, eschew sitting on a chair, 
and cease to use perfumes or to dress the hair. The public 
mourning is equally strict, and enforced under the penalty of de- 
capitation. The ceremonies to be undergone on taking a subordi- 
nate or “ little wife,” first with the head lady, and then with her 
relations, is enough to prevent polygamy, unless amongst a very 
idle people; especially when we look at its name—* famporafesana, 
the means of causing enmity.” 

The mental character of the people is rated high; but we in- 
cline to rate them still higher than the Missionaries, who do not 
seem to have drawn a full distinction between what is natural and 
what is habitual—between the faculties which nature gives, and 
the images with which their country permits their minds to be 
stored, or the stimulus society affords for theirexercise. There are 
the germs of national intellect in such qualities as these: as yet, 
however, like the Chinese, they are developed upon practical mat- 
ters, and probably ever will be. 

Their mode of thinking, as described by Mr. Baker, who was for many years 
connected with the Mission at the capital, is generally clear, definite, and con- 
secutive; often prolix in introducing a thought, but distinct and pointed in ex- 
hibiting the thonght itself; shrewd and ready in argument or dispute, fre- 
quently enforcing their opinions with perspicuity, order, and confidence. Like 
all uncivilized nations, they are, however, exceedingly averse to intellectual 
effort ; and hence, though their mental exercise is prompt and lively, they do 
not svem to possess the qualities of mind requisite for close and continued 
thought. The imagination is in most frequent use, and, like all uncivilized 
nations, they are fond of metaphors, unfolding or applying many of their popu- 
Jar maxims by allegory or fable. 

The almost entire absence of abstract nouns in the language of Madagascar, 
indicates one great peculiarity in the mind of the nation, and has probably 
exerted considerable influence in continuing, if not in originating, the modes of 
thinking most prevalent among the people, rendering them so much more fami- 
liar with sensible than with intellectual objects. Facts, anecdotes, occurrences, 
metaphors, or fables, relating to or derived from sensible and visible objects, ap- 
pear to form the basis of most of their mental exercises. This also, in all pro- 
bability, augments the impurity of those chambers of imagery which their 
imaginations create, and in which it appears to afford them delight to revel. 

Notwithstanding mental application is in general so irksome, their acquaint~ 
ance with numbers, the extensive calculations many of the natives make, their 
keenness in barter or trade, their system of government, and many of their 
usages, indicate considerable strength of mind; and when a stimulus suffi- 
ciently powerful is applied, they have shown in many instances no nutural de- 
ficiency of clear and vigorous intellectual faculties. 

There are many other points we could have evolved at length, as 
regards the cl.ar.cter, institutions, or history of Madagascar, not 
to mention its physical peculiarities; but we will devote our yet 
remaining spa e to a few extracts of a more miscellaneous kind. 

A PRACTICAL CONCLUSION. 

Mr. Chick, an excellent artisan sent out by the London Missionary Society 
in 1821, was the first European smith who settled in the interior of Mada- 
gascar; and to him the natives of Ankova especially are indebted for their 
improvement in the artof working iniron. He reached the capital in 1822, 
and fixed his residence at Amparibe, where he erected his shop, and fitted it up 
in the Europeanstyle, as far as circumstances would admit. Mr. Chick was him- 
self a powerful man; and the tools, the bellows, the anvil, and the large sledge- 
hammer which he used, filled the natives with the greatest astonishment. The rc- 
port of his great strength soom reached the palace ; and shortly after he began his 
work, the king with a number of his officers paid him a visit. Mr. Chick’s beys 
were at work at an anvil of a middling size. A spare one, of considerable 
weight was standing on the floor in another part of the shop; and the king, 
after looking about with admiration for some time, told his officers to lift the 
anvil that was standing on the floer: each in his turn put forth his utmost 
strength, but could not raise it from the ground. ‘ What!” said the king, 
“ are you all conquered ? Let me try.” His majesty then laid hold of it with 
all his might, and tried to raise it from the ground, but with no better success 
than his officers. Aoka izay, (said the king,) avelao mba atao ny zazaha 
ankehitriny—‘ Enough ; let the White man try now.” Mr. Chick then lifted 
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the anvil to a considerable height from the ground, to the great surprise of all 
present ; and it is singular to notice the first impression which this evidence of 
the superior strength of the Englishman produced on the minds of the king 
and his suite; they all concurred in declaring that it would be dangerous to 
fight with such men. 

A SIMPLE VAPOUR-BATH. 

The manner of procuring the vapour-bath is singular, and differs from that 
ordinarily pursued in this country or in Russia, where the steam-bath is in 
more general use than perhaps in any other nation of Europe, and where the 
room for baths is filled with steam by pouring water on a heated stone; it 
differs scarcely less from the rude and simple mode adopted by the South Sea 
Islanders, who fix the patient in a sort of open-bottomed chair, and place him 
in that position over a pile of stones heated red hot, but covered with herbs 
and grass saturated with water. The Malagasy seat the patient over a large 
earthen or other pan containing water, spreading over him several large native 
cloths, and then produce the quantity of steam requiring by casting pieces of 
iron, or stones heated red-hot, into the water. 

SHOEING HORSES. 

Speaking ‘of their nails, Mr. Jones remarks, “they made nails, but they 
were round, and not square. I was the first, I think, that taught them to 
make a square nail. Towards the end of 1820, a favourite horse, sent to 
Radama by Sir R. T. Farquhar, in the charge of Mr. Hastie, in the previcus 
year lost one of his shoes, and there was no person in the capital who knew 
how to shoe a horse. Seeing the anxiety of the king, I said to him, If you 
will trust me, I will nail on the old shoe. The king was exceedingly pleased, 
and wished me to doit. I made a model of a horse-shoe nail, and the uative 
smiths made some nails exaetly like the model. The horse was brought into 
one of the royal houses; and the king, his officers, smiths, &c. assembled, to 
witness the novel transaction. While I was driving the nails into the animal’s 
hoof, the king frequently cried out, Take care, take care, don’t hurt the horse, 
don’t hurt the horse! I continued driving the nails, clinched them, rasped the 
foot, &c. and the horse was led out unhurt, to the great astonishment and 
delight of all present, who appeared, from this trifling circumstance, to attach 
increased importance to our residence among them. I should not have 
attempted it, had I not often nailed on old shoes when I used to take my father’s 
horses to the biacksmith’s shop in Wales. After this, the Malagasy smiths 
made these sort of nails, as well as horse-shoes, and shod the king’s horses, 
though they did it but clumsily until the arrival of the smith sent out from 

gland. 

How all knowledge turns to use! Mr. Jongs little thought, 
when he tried his amateur hand on his father’s horses in Wales, 
that the accomplishment would win him the favour of the con- 
queror of Madagascar. 

: RIVAL THUNDERERS. 

It is related of Radama, that in a heavy thunder-storm, which occurred one 
evening, he amused himself with firing some pieces of cannon. The British 
agent went to him, and inquired his reasons for doing so, ‘ Oh,” said the 
king, ‘‘ we are answering one another—both of us are gods. God above is 
speaking by his thunder and lightning, and Tam replying by my powder and 
cannon.” Mr. Hastie pointed out to him the presumption of his conduct ; 
and the king ordered the firing to cease. 

The authorities on which this work is founded are the published 
books which have appeared at various times relating to Mada- 
gasear; the journals of Mr. Hastis, the British Resident and 
friend of Rapama, in the Colonial Office; and the manuscript 
accounts of the Missionaries, in the possession of the Society to 
which Mr. Exuis is Foreign Secretary ; together with informa- 
tion expressly rendered in answer to specific queries. The work 
itself may be recommended as full of matter, novelty, and inte- 
rest, set forth in a workmanlike manner. 


POETRY. 
Amp the dearth of general works of interest and matter, verse 
seems to grow as if it were the vernal instead of the autumnal 
season; and some of the volumes before us challenge more than 
a line of passing chronicle. 

1. Geraldine, with Other Poems, by Mr. Tupper, the author 
of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” claims the first place, as well for the 
expectations raised by his former work, as the excellence of the 
present; although this excellence is comparative, and he has 
rather varied his subjects than exhibited much variety of powers. 
The most considerable piece in the volume is an attempt of the 
boldest kind; Gera/dine being neither more nor less than a con- 
tinuation of Christubel. Mr. Tupper takes up the tale where 
Co.eripeér broke off, (after having brought the forest-found Geral- 
dine to the hall of Chiristabel’s father); and skilfully connects 
his own story with the original, as well as imitates its wildness 
of style and images with a felicity which nothing but a long 
and enthusiastic acquaintance with his prototype would impart. 
Something, however, is still wanting, — not consistency, for 
improbability is the foundation of Christabel, and wildness its 
characteristic; the want is of matter in the human parts, and 
of earnestness in the diablerie. One detects, for example, in 
this passage, a familiar phrase or two from other.authors, as if 
the thing were put together ; although it is cunningly doue— 

It is the wolf, on stealthy prowl, 

Hath startled the night with a dismal how]; 

It is the raven, whose hoarse croak 

Comes like a groan from the sear old oak ; 

It is the ow], whose curdling screech 

Hath peopled with terrors the spectral beech ; 
For again the clock hath toll’d out twelve, 
And sent to their gambols the gnome and the elve, 
And awoken the friar his beads to tell, 

And taught the magician the time for his spell, 
And to her cauldon hath burried the witch, 
And arous’d the deep bay of the mastiff bitch. 
The gibbous moon, al) chilling and wan, 

Like a sleepless eyeball looketh on ; 

Like an eyeball of sorrow behind a shroud 
Forth looketh she from a torn gray cloud, 
Pouring sad radiance on the black air,— 

Sun of the night, what sees she there ? 

‘The other pieces are of the kind called minor or occasional ; and 
do not greatly add to Mr. Tuprsr’s reputation, if they sustain it. 





The subjects and even the thoughts are often c minon, ov perhaps 
trite; and the poems look more like efforts, the result of medita- 
tion on the search, than a spontaneous welling-out of feelings and 
images. In matters whose truth must depend upon observation of 
man or nature, Mr. Tupper is abstract and artificial. Thus, he 
attempts to describe the Sahara by absences,—telling ua what is 
not there, instead of what is; and that in a way at once se vague 
and yet matter-of-fact, that every reader might safely take oath 
of its truth. Upon subjects where speculation, or the results of 
thought, are properly exercised, Mr. Tupper displays the same 
ability as in his Proverbial Philosophy. Yor example—the early 
part of the story of “‘ Ellen Gray ” is told without much of consist- 
ency ; its facts true in themseives but not in their connexion, and 
the feelings those of one of Mr. Tuprer’s class in such a situation 
rather than those of a child of misery like Ellen: but when he 
has to deduce a moral lesson from her fate, or to paint the bitter 
feelings of reckless despair, (to both which things speculation is 
equal,) the poet rises to the height of his argument. 
«¢ Ah, lightly heed the righteous few, 
How little to themselves is due, 
But all things given to them; 
Yet the unwise, because untaught, 
The wandering sheep, because unsought, 
They heartlessly condemn : 
<* And little can the untempted dream, 
While gliding smoothly on life’s stream 
They keep the letter-laws, 
What they would be, if, tost like me, 
Hopeless upon life’s barren sea, 
They knew how hunger gnavws. 
<* T was half-starved ; I tried in vain 
To get me work my bread to gain ; 
Before me flew my shame ; 
Cold Charity put up her purse, 
And none look’d on me but to curse 
The child of evi! fame. 
“* Alas! why need I count by links 
The heavy lergthening chain that sinks 
My heart, my soul, my all ? 
I still was fair though hope was dead, 
And so I sold myself for bread, 
And lived upon my fall. 
«¢ Now was I reckless, bold, and bad— 
My love was hate—I grew half mad 
With thinking on my wrongs; 
Disease, and pain, and giant-sin 
Rent body and soul, and raged within. 
Such meed tw guilt belongs.” 

There are instances of haste or indifference in the finishing of 
some of the poems; the epithets being ill-chosen, whilst words 
are used to eke out the line, or one line is made for another. We 
are thus minute and plain in remark, because with pains and a 
genial subject Mr, Tupper might rise to high excellence as a 
philosophic poet; a station he will never reach by the road he 
seems inclined to travel. 


2. Axel, from the Swedish of Esaras Teaner, by G. R. 
Latuim, M.A. The hero of this poem isa body guard of CHARLES 
the Twelfth. Charged with despatches after the battle of Pul- 
towa by his Sovereign, he is beset by Cossacks in the wilds 
of the Ukraine, and left for dead; but restored by Thecla, a 
female chieftain of the desert. Love, of course, is the result; and 
after an interchange of vows, Axel speeds on his mission. 
Absence causes distrust in Thecla’s mind: disguising her sex, 
she joins the Russian army, and is slain by a party, headed by 
Axel; who, after a due space of sorrow, dies upon her tomb. 

In this story there is nothing very novel. The incidents and 
scenery of the earlier part resemble those in Mazeppa—which 
the poet, or his translator, seems to have kept in view; and 
though the tale is told with grace and spirit, it wants the interest 
which passion and character, or even a correct portraiture of 
national manners, impart. The Frithiof of the same author, by 
the same translator, in addition to the merit of its verse, trans- 
ported the reader to other times; showing him the manners and 
usages of the old Northmen, as well as giving him a reflected 
specimen of their literature. Avel has no other recommendation 
than its story, and its elegant and pleasing verse. 


3. Unless our memory much deceives us, Mr. RICHARD MONKTON 
MILNEs was announced to the world as a sort of eighth wonder ; 
but these his Poems, in two volumes, will neither sustain the 
praises of his partial critic friend, nor make a reputation for the 
author. Elegance is the general characteristic of the volumes, 
sometimes variéd by a peculiarity of good feeling which looks the 
affectation of it, and at other times by a vivacity of manner which 
approaches the “dead-lively.” But his elegance, though sus- 
tained and finished, soon wearies; for it is unsupported bv matter, 
thought, or deep feeling: and what of these qualities the author 
has, is weakened by diffusion. The character of many of his 
subjects—occasional, or commonplace as college themes—is also 
against Mr. Miunes. What could any writer make of an 
“ Acrostic—in the beginning of an album;” or of lines “On 
Lady C—— in declining health,” or ** The Immortality of Rome ;” 
or ‘On Leaving Italy for the Summer, on account of health ;” 
with numerous others of a similar kind? Such things, even in 
a writer of the highest genius, are only perused for the sake of 
their author’s name, or valued for the personal interest they may 
possess ; but occasional poems make no man famous. [t is a com- 
pliment to Mr. Mitngs’s talent for verse to say, that he has 
succeeded in clothing fit sentiments in elegant language: but 
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personal poems, in a candidate at all events, should be confined 
to the persons whom they may interest. 

Although the two volumes are separately arranged into “ Poems 
of Many Years,” and “‘ Memorials of a Residence on the Conti- 
nent, and Historical Poems,” there is no essential distinction be- 
tween them; the sentiment varying with the subject which ex- 
cited the writer, but the work exhibiting no difference in charac- 
ter. Perhaps the best of the whole is “ The Beggar’s Castle,” 
partly derived from JEAN ReEBout, a French poet: but as this 
has already appeared in a fugitive form, we will take a specimen 
of good though quaint painting from a poem called 

FAMILIAR LOVE. 
We read together, reading the same book, 
Our heads bent forward in a half embrace, 
So that each shade that either spirit took 
Was strait reflected in the other's face: 
We read, not silent, nor aleud, but each 
Followed the eye that passed the page along, 
With a low murmuring sound, that was not epeech, 

Yet with so much monotony, 

In its half slumbering harmony, 

You might not call it song ; 

More like a bee that in the noon rejeices, 
Than any customed mood of human voices. 
Then if some wayward or disputed sense 
Made cease awhile that music, and brought on 
A strife of gracious-worded difference, 

Too light to hurt vur souls’ dear unison, 

We had experience of a blissful state, 

In which our powers of thought stood separate, 
Each, in its own high freedom, set apart, 

But both close folded in one loving heart ; 

So that we seemed without conceit to be 

Both one and two ic our identity. 

4. A Day in May, by Tuomas Crarke, is a descriptive 
poem, which varies the objects seen and the reflections suggested 
during a country walk in the most genial of the spring months, 
by an episodical tale of true love crossed at first by fortune, 
but eventually crowned with success by industrious exertion. 
The poem is written in blank verse; and, though not distin- 
guished by high poetical spirit, is fluent and tripping in its 
rhythm ; whilst it everywhere displays so amiable and excellent 
a character both of feeling and morality, that it may safely be 
placed in the hands of youth. 


5. Tranquil Hours, by Mrs. Epowarp Tuomas, is a pleasing 
collection of occasional verses; to which much applies that has 
been said of Mr. Mitnes’s publication, except that the gentleman 
has more art and elegance, and the lady less affectation or pecu- 
liarity. 

6. Aristodemus; a Tragedy. 7. Edwin and Morcar; a Tra- 
gedy. 8. Hours of Solitude, by H. J. Daniet. These three 
publications call for no distinct crititism. The plays they contain 
are stories not well adapted in themselves for dramatic action; the 
artifices of conduct in their construction are obvious, and conse- 
quently fail cf effect; and there is no remarkable poetical power to 
counterbalance these deadweights. Some good thoughts may be 
found here and there in Aristodemus ; but they ave rather descrip- 
tive than dramatic. The poems that follow the dramas in Hours 
of Solitude, are only sounding commonplace, or of a Joe Miller 
kind of humour. 


JAMES GRANTS SKETCHES IN LONDON. 


WHEN we glanced over the contents of this volume, by the noto- 
rious author of Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons, 
we expected more reality and entertainment, of a certain kind, 
than we have found. Impostors, debtors and their prisons, penny 
theatres, pot-houses, the Lumber Troop, fairs and police-offices, 
with other subjects cf a like description, seemed more akin to the 
pursuits and capabiliiies of the author, than senates, courts, and Al- 
mack’s. The fact, however, contradicts the theory. Whether it 
be that there is no truth in him, or that he painted novelties as 
well as he could, interlarding them only with his own reflections, 
whilst he deems it needful to aim at embellishing familiar things, 
weknow not: letit suffice to say, that he has spoiled a congenial 
subject, by not resting satisfied with Nature, or by drawing from 
her too literally. There may be uses in the vice, vulgarity, and 
degradation of a stroller’s booth or a penny theatre; but it re- 
quires a satirist or moralist to turn them to account. Roy- 
stering, jollity, and buffoonery, not unmixed with hearty con- 
Viviality, or jests of deeper meaning, may be found in the pranks 
of the Lumber Troopers: but they are all beyond the appre- 
ciation of this “reporter.” Sympathy or moral—the spirit of 
humanity, not quite quenched in the meanest outcast, or the 
profitable reflections we may draw from his lot—are beyond the 
ken of this vulgar-minded person. He sees in wealth nothing 
but its jewels and its fine linen; in poverty nothing but its dirt 
and rags. The chemist might as well expect the blubber-eating 
Esquimaux to extract the /atent heat from the snows around him, 
asto get from this writer one particle beyond the externals of 
things. Yet even this might be passed, if he did not vulgarize 
even the vulgarest by tinging it with the hue of his own mind, 
Who, however, can greatly blame this modern Iscariot Hackney, 
when numbers are found to encourage his lucubrations ? : 
Compelied by duty, we have read, not the whole, but a very 
considerable portion of this bulky volume; and the only ‘points 
we observed of any mark are two, and neither produced by any 
merit in the author. He states, that in the large and liberally- 





managed parish of Marylebone, the average cost of a healthy 
pauper per week is only 3s. 6d.; of those in the infirmary, inclu- 
ding wines and medicines, only 6s. 6d.; a sum which, after full 
allowance for the ivevitable difference between private and public 
economics, seems to prove that the poor of this country sadly 
want instruction in the husbandry of their means. The other 
point is, the labours of begging writers; who really seem to earn 
their gains. There must be much industry in the professor; for, 
besides the number of letters he must write, he has to find 
out the different characters of the wealthy individuals he pro- 
poses to attempt, so as to know who will give, and to whom. 
He must have genius to address him fitly, as well as to touch the 
moving key. Lastly, he must be very regular in recording his 
correspondence, to avoid detection; for it is obvious that if the 
same story were repeated to the same person, not only failure, 
but the police would follow. This is an extract, with the Re- 
porters setting, from the private book of one of this tribe. 


It will be seen that, in most cases, the writer first mentions the name of the 
party applied to; then the assumed name in which the application is made ; 
thirdly, the fictitious case of distress got up; and lastly, the result of the ap- 
plication where successful. In some cases one or two terms are made use of, as 
“Derry ” in the first entry, which are not so intelligible. (‘* Mary Cole ” doubt- 
less represented herself as a native of Derry. ] : 

Feb. 6.—Marquis of Bristol. Derry ; Mary Cole; blind; seven children ; 
three cripples. 

Feb. &.—Admiral Curzon. Ship Pallas; Sam Bowden, mate; seized for 
4l. 4s. rent; paralytic stroke. Result, 2. . 

Feb. 15.—Admiral Curzon. Ship Douglas; Powden, Mackey, and Bill 
Stroud, cripples, and two stone blind. Received 2/. 

Feb. 26.—Sir Peter Durham. Lieutenant Spratt; leg off; hard up. Re 
sult, 202. 

March 12.—Countess of Mansfield. Widow; nine children; hoopicg- 
cough; cholera morbus; measles. 

March 14.—Lord Melbourne. Jane Simpson; father blind; mother dead ; 
no money to bury her. 

March 18.— Countess of Mansfield. Daughter supporting mother and grand- 
mother by needlework ; lost use of both hands; furniture seized for 6/. 10s. 
Received 3/. 

March 24.—Ear! Fitzwilliam. Goods seized for 41. 48. ; no bed; wife just 
lying-in. Result, 22. 

Whether our lucubrator may have thrown in any touches here, 
we cannot undertake to say: the business-like brevity, however, 
wears the appearance of truth ; whereas the inventions of this im- 
pudent impostor (in letters of another kind) are extended with 
remarks, and intended its, which, in private memoranda, are 
without object or likelihood. 

June 20.—Addressed the Duke of Richmond under the name of John 
Smith; case, leg amputated, out of work for six months, and wife and seven 
children starving. Result, 20. Not amiss; but hope to be more successtul 
next time. 

June 25.—Letter to Bishop of London; name, William Anderson; case, 
licensed clergyman of the Church of England, but unemployed for four years, 
and wife dead three weeks ago, leaving five motherless children. Ztesult, no 
go: too olda bird to be caught with chaff; but try it on aguin next week. 

June 28.—Try Sir Peter Laurie; case, industrious Scotchman, but no em- 
ployment; lived on bread and water for eight days, but no bread, nor any thing 
toeat for the last three days; name, John Laurie. Result, referred to the 
Mendicity Society, Sir Peter being too far North tobe done ; knowing rogucs 
these Scotchmen ; there is no gammoning them. _ ” ? 

July 6.—Letter to Lord Holland; name, Jonathan Manson; case, endured 
for a Jong series of years a species of living martyrdom for my zeal for Reform 
principles; was intimately acquainted with Muir, Palmer, and the other Scotch 
Reformers who suffered in 1794, for their principles; am now struck with 
palsy ; wife dying, and six children without a bed to lie on, a rag to cover them, 
or a morsel of food of any kiad to put into their mouths; most deplorable case 
altogether; dire necessity that induces to write; great outrage to feelings. 
Received d5l., with a very compassionate letter ; the compassion may go to the 
dogs, but the 5!. something substantial ; jolly old cock yet! long muy he live 
to lean on his crutches : will go it again; stick it into him at least once a 

Sortnight. 

July 38. —Wrote to Lord Brougham; directed to apply to the Mendicity So- 
ciety; particularly obliged to his Lordship for his advice, but would have pre- 
ferred a sovereign or two; have no wish to make the acquaintance of these 
Society gentry: wonder how his Lordship himself would like their bone-gruel, 
which they dignify with the name of soup, and to be kept to hard work.at the 
mill to the bargain. 

Enough of Sketches in London. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


ALTHOUGH there is no lack of number in the publications before 
us, they are generally, as for some time past they have been, of a 
meagre or business-like character; consisting for the most part of 
professional works, and books of instruction, whose demand is 
certain, or else of reprints of established publications, 

The Legal Guide is a new weekly publication addressed to the 
profession, embracing the character of a magazine, a newspaper, 
anid a directory. It is to contain original essays on legal ques- 
tions, chiefly upon such subjects as are effected by the late alter- 
ations in the law; with popular notices on points of current 
interest,—as the liabilities of scrip subscribers in joint stock 
companies. Reports of cases in the various courts will appear ; 
accompanied, where necessary, by reviews of the decisions,— 
which, if ably, honestly, and calmly done, so as to carry weight, 
will be of considerable use: notices of all forthcoming matters of 
importance, including lists of business in the different courts, and 
fresh rules and regulations, will be given, together with all new 
laws or alterations in old ones. Such are the classes of contents 
of the first two numbers, before us: judging from which, we con- 
ceive the Legal Guide to be well adapted to keep the practitioner 
or the studeat up to passing events, as well as to inform him of 
much that it imports him to know. The list of “ Articled Clerks 
applying to be admitted as Attornies in Hilary Term,” is an awful 
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document. One hardly knows which to pity most—the public, 
upon whom they will be let loose; or the old practitioners, who 
will have such an army of new recruits as competitors. 





The researches of antiquarians and architects, towards the end 
of the last and in the beginning of the present century, have accu- 
mulated a vast amount of information on the subject of Gothic 
Architecture, that only required a vigorous and comprehensive 
mind to digest and arrange in a cyclopeedic form, rejecting fanciful 
theories and speculations, and presenting only facts and examples. 
This arduous and useful labour has been undertaken by Mr. 
Joun Britton, whose name is inseparably connected with the 
cathedral and other architectural antiquities of England; and 
who, by his extensive practical knowledge and indefatizable in- 
dustry, would seem to be eminently fitted for the task. But, as 
the proverb has it, “the proof of the pudding is in the eating ;” 
and Mr. Britron’s Dictionary of the Architecture and Archeology 
of the Middle Ages falls short of our expectations. I: forms, in- 
deed, a bulky and handsome volume of the largest cetavo size, 
illustrated with plates of numerous examples, beautifully en- 
graved: and contains an immense quantity of information not 
before brought together. But its utility is marred by absurdi ies, 
and lessened by deficiencies. For example, we find such sur- 
plusage as “ Knife, a cutting instrument with a sharp edge; ” 
whilst under the heads * Norman,” “ Lombard,” “ Roman,” and 
“Moorish” Architecture, the intelligence is so superficial as to 
amount almost to none at all; and “ Byzautine Architecture” is 
deft unnoticed, 

Of Moorish Architecture, Mr. Brirron has no more to say than 
that “Itis a peculiar manner of design in building, which the 
inhabi:ants cf Morocco, in common with most other Mohamm dan 
Nations, employed in mosques and other public edifices, and which 
appears to have previously prevailed in Persia and Constantinople. 
Its chief features were pointed, depressed, scolloped, horse-sho», 
and ogee arches, lofty elongated cupolas, and a profusion of ela- 
borate tracery and scu!ptured detail. In Spain it prevailed whilst 
that country was under the Moorish dominion; and many inte- 
resting examples of it remain in the Alhambra, at Granada.” And 
then he refers to Murpuy’s work. This gossiping way of dis- 
missing a style of architecture so nearly resembling the Gothic, 
which it is the main object of the Dictionary to illustrate, is, to 
say the least, unsatisfactory. The description of Norman, the basis 
of the pointed style, and intimately connected with the Gothie, is 
even less explicit. The articles ‘ Efiigy” and “ Monument” are 
almost blank ; though the sculpturesque and architectural charae- 
ter of the monumental remains is material to a complete view of 
the subject. The notices of eminent architects and founders of 
edifices are also meagre: those of In1go Jongesand Wren, the 
two greatest architects that ever lived in England, are particularly 
disappuinting. 

Even in the engraved examples we have some omissions to com- 
plain of: the gable, that peculiar feature of English domestic archi- 
tecture, is not found in the plates; and the cupola, which most of 
all requires delineation to make its beauty evident, is overlooked : 
nay, more, the dome of the Invalides at Paris, the perfection of 
symmetry and elegance, is not even mentioned in the text; while 
those of St. Genevieve (the Pantheon)—an ill-proportioned and in- 
elegant structure, and the Colosseum in the Regent’s Park—a 
mere dump as regards form, are instanced among the “ best mo- 
dern examples.” The illustrations of Norman and Gothic archi- 
tecture are very various, and appear judiciously selected, so as to 
indicate the leading characteristics by remarkable specimens,— 
though the assortment of windows is rather too limited. The 
plates, forty in number, are crowded with subjects, exquisitely 
engraved by Lr Krux. 


Almanacks for 1839 are falling thick and fast around us; there 
are broad-sheets whitening the table, and pocket-books like 
autumn-leaves for variety of colour—tributes to the coming year 
scattered on the grave of the dying one. To characterize them 
would be difficult. Mr. Titt’s contribution is the most numerous: 
he has them for the wall, the desk, the mantelpiece, the pocket, 
and the hat: there are ** Paragon,” ‘ National,” ‘ Useful,” and 
“ Sunday :” his “ Pocket Almanack” is the one that combines 
clearness of type with elegance and compactness; and it is in- 
terleaved with blank pages for memoranda, like the favourite 
“‘ Goldsmith's,” but handsomer. There are besides, “ The Victoria 
Golden Almanack,” printed on regal purple; “ Everybody's Alma- 
nack,” headed by a procession of the “ ¢en ages” of mankind— 
its type, by the by, too small for the old; “ the Drawing-room 
Almanack,” a sheet bordered with a tasteful framework of Eliza- 
bethan fashion enriched with an embiazoned grabesque scroll, 
printed in Paris at chroma-lithography ; cum multis alivs. 

Hannay and Dietrichsen’s Almanack is a goodly pamphlet of 
100 pages, well filled with all kinds of useful information; con- 
taining in addition to the usual lists of London Bankers, Ofticers 
of State, and both Houses of Parliament, Army and Navy Lists, 
Country Bankers, Fairs, a Chronology of the past year, and a 
variety of astronomical information: indeed it is at once an 
Ephemeris and a Court Calendar ; and itscheapness is astonishing 
—we will not mention the price, but it is less than would be 
expected. 

Mrs. Hamitton’s Family Ledger presents the simplest and 
shortest method of a weekly account of housekeeping expenses, 
that we have met with: the results are clearly ascertainable at 
any time. An Almanack for 1839, marketing-tables, and a few 





useful recipes, with some very sensible advice to young house- 
keepers, are prefixed. 

Life’s Lessons is a tale of the trials and sufferings of a spoiled 
child, who by a sudden reverse of fortune, followed by the 
death of her father, is left unprovided for. The punish- 
ment that vanity and selfishness inflict on their victims, is 
exemplified in the years of sullen, comfortless mortification, that 
the heroine endures, rather than cheerfully reconcile herself to her 
altered fortunes. She is even callous to the alleviation of a 
brother's affectionate sympathy in her moroseness, and is near 
alienating his regard altogether; but is reclaimed from her folly, 
and becomes happy at last in her poverty. This is one of the 
most impressive of moral lessons for the young, inasmuch as it 
depicts the continual and protracted evils of a bad disposition and 
ill-temper ; and moreover, it effects the reformation of the party 
without raising her to her former rank in society. The form of an 
autobiography increases the effect of reality, which is the chief 
excellence of the story, though the writer’s amiable spirit and 
nice pereeption of character are qualities not to be overlooked. 

My Mother's Stories, by Esruer Copiey, contains six domes- 
tic tales, of varying interest and merit; but all distinguished by 
an amiable feeling anda good moral. They partake, however, 
rather of the old style of story-telling than of the new. 

A Short-hand Dictionary, or Complete Key for Translating Short~ 

hand Writing. By James NYE. 

Plain Instructions for the Attainment of an Improved, Complete, and 

Practical System of Short-hand. By T. C. Foster. 

A Now and Philosophical System of Short-hand. By G. A. Tyson. 

The number of publications on the subject of Short-hand- 
writing, constantly issuing from the press, attests al once the ex- 
tent of its practice, its great utility, and its great difficulty, at least 
in following a speaker. As, according toone teacher of the art, the 
rapidity of utterance is so great “ that every stroke of the pen 
should be equivalent to two syllables or articulations,” it follows 
that very extensive abbreviation by omission must take place : and 
here is the difficulty. When the useless letters of the common 
alphabet are struck out, and the compound letters inserted, many 
minds constantly employed on the subject will produce short- 
hand alphabets of simple dots and lines, that will sufficiently 
abridge common writing: and which pains and labour will soon 
learn to write, and practice to read. But this is useless in ver- 
batim or even in accurate reporting; the speaker would finish a 
sentence almost in the time it would take to writea word. Hence, 
further abridgments take place of necessity: vowels and con- 
sonants not sounded are omitted, as well as initial and final syl- 
lables; letters are changed into the sounds they represent, as 
v for ph in phial; and insignificant or immaterial words dropped 


altogether. To make out, therefore, what is written, is the grand 
labour. Any one ought to be able to reduce his own manuscript, 


at any time, from short-hand into common letters, or that of any 
other person using the same characters. But when this is done, 
the writer himself may meet with trouble, even with the subject 
fresh: when time has elapsed, or the manuscript is placed in 
other hands, the difficulties would be very great, and perhaps 
insurmountable. 

To remedy this, is the object of Mr. Nyg’s Short-hand Dic- 
tionary ; which contains a vocabulary of all the abbreviations of 
primitive or leading words in our language, (for of course the con- 
text sufficiently marks whether it is an adjective or adverb, &c.) 
with the various meanings; one abbreviation sometimes repre- 
senting many words—pn, for instance, having a dozen significa- 
tions. The test of sucha book is in its daily use. For ourselves, 
though not short-hand-writers, we have found no difficulty in 
interpreting the examples. The pupil, we should think, would 
also find it useful whilst acquiring the art of curt spelling. 

The two other tracts are both instruction-books for teaching 
the student to write short-hand. From what we have said 
already, it will be clear that the best system is that whose cha- 
racters are the simplest and the most readily joined. All beyond 
this is the result of individual labour, practice, and natural 
quickness, which alone can give dexterity. Of the two pub- 
lications, Mr. Tyson’s alphabet seems to us rather the simplest, 
and most easily learnt; whilst Mr. Fosrer’s tract is the most 
complete and masterly, especially in its spelling-lessons. Both 
are encumbered with a good deal of extraneous disquisition. 
Indeed, the characters and a page or two of lessons are all that a 
determined student requires; and any other will not, we opine, 
learn short-hand without the stimulus of necessity or a master, 

“ Pearls of Great Price” is the title bestowed, undeservedly, 
on a selection of thoughts from the writings of Jeremy CoLuigr, 
known chiefly as the censor of the stage. The character and mo- 
tives of the divine are successfully vindicated by the editor, in a 
prefatory biographical sketch; but we think the odium which the 
author has, in some sense, unjustly incurred, has had the effect 
of attaching an undue value to his writings in the estimation of 
the compiler. The “ Pearls” of CoLiiER have lost some of their 
freshness by time, as well as by the remedy of the dramatic inde- 
cency he attacked; and show but dimly beside some more precious 
gems culled from other and older writers to eke out the volume. 


Anecdotes of the Feathered Creation is one volume of an ap- 
parently intended series, called ‘“‘ The Young Naturalist’s Book 
of Birds,” by Percy B. St. Joun. The selection is very miscel- 
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~Janeous, and the attempt at arrangement only makes the uncom- 


binable character of the materials more evident. As a collection 
of facts illustrating the habits of birds, it is, however, an amusing 
and interesting work for young readers; to whom the spirited 
wood-cuts will be an additional attraction. It strikes us as being 
rather too insignificant a contribution to natural history to be de- 


‘dicated to such a man as AUDUBON. 


The current number of the Third Division of Quatn’s Ana- 
tomical Plates—The Nerves—is devoted to the structure of the 
Eye; whose delicate and curious organization is more distinctly 
shown than we have ever seen it, by dissections of the various 
parts, drawn by Bace with remarkable clearness, on a scale 
larger than life, and neatly lithographed by Fairtanp. This set 
of plates is certainly the most complete of the kind that has been. 
produced in this country ; and its cheapness is equal to its excellence 

Riohaeeciienal 

Dionysius Longinus on the Sublime, by Dr. D, B. Hicks, is 
a very excellent school and college edition of this celebrated critic. 
The text is chiefly from Wxiske; the English notes are nume- 
yous, and the result of extensive reading, as well amongst the 
gsommentators on Loneinus, as the subjects on which he treats. 
Ihe results also are used with judgment: for although the matter 
may sometimes seem too literary or recondite for tyros, it must 
ve remembered that only advanced pupils will have the Treatise 
on the Sublime put into their hands. There are three am;le i= 
dexes—-one of Greek, one of English, and one of the proper names. 

A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak a Lan- 
guage in Six Months, adapied to the German, by H. G. OLiEN- 
porFF. M.Ox.enporrr is the teacher celebrated by Captain 
Basi, Hat, for teaching him German in six months by a right 
method, after he had vainly wasted ten months on wrong ones, 
What methods the Captain took do not appear, except that they 
had sufficed him for French, Spanish, Hindostanee, and Malay. 
The principle of M. OLLENDoRFF's method is, that every ques- 
tion should contain its answer: as, Have you a hatr” Answer, 
“T havea bat.” Questions of thisanda similar kind are expanded 
in infinite variety, so as to embrace an extensive vocabulary, and 
the laws of grammar both in the inflection of words and construc- 
tion of sentences; the pupil writing his exercises, and reading them 
aloud, under the superintendence of the master. Captain Hatt, 


who has proved it, voueches for the pleasantness and eilicacy of 


the plan. Of the efficacy there can be no doubt; for its principle 
is merely to have the pupil translate into the language he learns, 
instead of from it; and to make him learn thorough!y what he 
attempts. We suspect, however, that this might be done in a 
less monotonous manner. It may also be doubted whether any 
one without much time and patience could accomplish the task in 
six months. 


An Epitome ef Phrenology, by D. G. Goypsr, is a brief and 
plain exposition of the phrenological organs, and the faculties they 
are said to give birth to. It also contains a short history of the 
science, with an account of the principal phrenological writers and 
museums. Its chief characteristic, however, is the smallness of its 
size and the cheapness of its price: it is truly a mudtum in parvo. 





New Epitions. 

1. A new and revised edition of Lieutenant CoNoLLy’s Journey 
to the North of India, Overland from England. Of the scope and 
general merit of these graphic and characteristic volumes, we 
spoke on their first appearance upwards of four years ago;* and 
the lapse of time has neither dimmed their freshness nor dimi- 
nished their interest. Besides their general attraction as a nar- 
rative of adventures and a picture of manners amongst countries 
and races but rarely visited, part of their contents has now a spe- 
cial interest. The author marched to Herat with an army; was 
detained there longer than he wished for want of supplies; and 
furnishes a full description of the city, its environs, and capabili- 
ties. He also discusses at considerable length the pros and cons 
of an overland invasion of India; and his text is accompanied with 
an excellent map of his own route, and of the countries lying be- 
tween India and Russia. A chronicler,-whose volition is subject 
to the occurrences of the week, can make no promises, but if 
leisure allow we may perhaps return to Cono.iy’s Overland 
Journey to India. 

2. A second edition of Mr. Beausr’s Naiural History of the 
Sperm Whale; to which is added a Sketch of a South Sea 
Whaling Voyage. The description of the anatomy, physiology, 
food, and habits of the sperm whale, as well as the modes of 
attacking and taking it, are the fullest published; and the former 
part has received the approbation of such naturalists as Cuvier. 
The narrative of the voyage, which has been extended if it is 
Not new, is slightly inflated, in its style approaching “ prose on 
Stilts ;” but it tells of hairbreadth ‘scapes, and affords some 
curious pictures of savage life, especially amongst that extensive 
and. rarely-visited archipelago which spreads from Australia to 
the Philippine Islands. 

3. The Elements of Practical Geology, by Freperick Burr. 
This work has been considerably enlarged, and almost rewritten. 
Its main features are the comprehensive but intelligible manner 
in which it introduces the reader to the study of the subject, and 
the application of geology to the practical purposes of mining, 
engineering, &c. 

* Spectator, No. 307; 17th May 1834, 
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4. A System of Natural Philosophy, by Joun L. Com- 
stock,M.D. Mr. Lees, the Mathematical Master in the Scot- 
tish Naval and Military Academy, bas here published a revised 
edition of Dr. Comstock’s “Elements of Natural Philosophy,” 
which have become almost a text book in America, for its clear- 
ness and fulness of matter; though it seems rather dogmatical 
than expositional in its fundamentals or starting-points. The 
editor has also added papers on the steam-engine, air-pump, and 
other matters. The book is illustrated with upwards of two hun- 
dred wood-cuts and diagrams, and got up with remarkable neat- 
ness and taste. 

5. A second edition of Mr. Stevenson's work On Deafness, its 
Causes, Prevention, and Cure, which contains a description of the 
anatomical structure of the ear, and a chapter on the nature of 
sound and the sense of hearing, as well as an account of the dis- 
eases to which the organ is subject. 

6. The Philosophy of Acquisitiveness, showing its Uses and 
Abuses. Second edition. By D.G. Goynenr. 

Besides several Medical works, indicative of the beginning of 
the winter campaign in the Schools, and two or three An- 
nuals, to both of which classes we shall endeavour to pay early 
attention, we have received a complete copy of Oliver Twist, 
by Boz, part of which appeared in Bentley's Miscellany, and 
which we must read continuously before we speak of it. At the 
eleventh hour, we have also to acknowledge Cutch, or Random 
Sketches tn one of the Northern Provinces of Western India, by 
Mrs. Posrans. 





FINE ARTS. 
A PEEP AT THE PRINT-SHOPS. 

Not one of all the fine portraits of Queens and Maids of Honour will 
excite such universal interest as a lithograph sketch, taken from the life 
by Epwarp Hastines of Durham, of Grace Darling, who saved the 
survivors of the wreck of the Forfarshire steam-boat. The parti- 
culars of this heroic action are fresh in the public memory; but we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of repeating the story of so noble 
an instance of courage and humanity on the part of a woman. Grace 
Darling and her parents had heard trom their ocean tower, Longstone 
Lighthouse, the cries of the perishing souls at intervals of the storm 
during the night, but darkness prevented their lending any aid: when 
morning dawned, the fury of the wind had not abated, and the father 
thought it madness to attempt to launch a boat in such a tremendous sea: 
the it entreaties of the daughter at last prevailed over the old man’s 
prudence, and the brave girl herself volunteered to take an oar. At 
the imminent peril of their lives, the noble father and daughter sue- 
ceeded in reaching the rock; and, with great difficulty and hazard, took 
off several persons and landed them in safety. 

In the print before us, Grace Darling is represented (not, as she has 
been in a trumpery music-title, in a ball-dress with a floating scarf, like 
another Lady of the Lake, holding an oar with a melodramatic air, as if 
it were Harlequin’s wand, but) in her ordinary attire, probably what 
she wore on this occasion—a plain bonnet, and a shawl folded across 
her bosom so as to leave her arms free to ply the oar. It is not 
often that heroines of real life possess the adventitious attractions of a 
pretty name or a charming person; but Grace Darling has both. She 
would unquestionably have been loved and admired as heartily had she 
been Dorothy Dobbs, with a wide mouth, snub nose, and a squint; but 
it is pleasant to find coupled with a fine and generous nature a lovely 
face and a name at once euphonious and cherishable. Grace Darling !— 
poet or novelist need not desire one better fitted to bestow ona paragon 
of womanhood: we would fain see it embalmed ina sonnet by WorDs- 
WORTH or a lyric by CamMBBELL; but it will “live in her land’s 
language ” if not immortalized in verse. Of ignoble homage she has 
had enough; and she who “did good,” not ‘by stealth,” but by in- 
stinct, has often ‘ blushed to find it fame” since: ladies have begged 
locks of her hair in return for bank-notes, until they would have 
served for her papillottes had she any curls left. 

To return to our interrupted description—Grace Darling has an 
oval face, with handsome features and a sweet expression: her long 
dark eyes look from under her level brow, with a quiet intelligence, 
to which the smile that curves the well-formed lips lends a pleasing 
archness. 

The same artist has also published sketches of the Father and 
Mother of Grace. William Darling is a hale, weather-beaten old 
man, with a fine manly head, which he holds erect, though looking as 
if he did not know what to make of having his likeness taken. It is 
a capital study of a veteran sailor; and is lithographed with vigour and 
spirit by Miss Lovisa Corsaux. Mrs. Darling is a comfortable, 
“crummy dame,” remarkable for nothing but being the mother of a 
daughter whose fame fills all England. 

















GRANT’s equestrian portraits are accounted like; but, taking his 
full-length of Count D’Orsay and his horse in mezzotint as a speci- 
men, they are flattered and feeble compared with the identity of cha- 
racter and resemblance in the likenesses of well-known horsemen in 
Rotten Row, called Equestrian Sketches by a Walking Gentleman. Yet 
these have evidently been taken at a glance—sketched on the thumb. 
nail perhaps, or noted in a pocket-book on the instant, and revised by 
after glimpses—aé all events the persons have not “sat” for them. 
They are lithographed, in the style of HB’s caricatures, but more care~ 
fully finished, and their effect heightened by the superaddition of a tint 
with raised lights: either they are by the ‘‘great unknown” himself, 
or by the lithographer who puts HB’s satirical sketches on stone. 
There is nothing of caricature in them—not even so much as in HB’s 
portraits, where little touches of humour give a quizzable aspect to the 
most matter-of-fact delineation: the physiognomical character and air 
of the individual is bit off with felicitous truth. 

In the First and Second Parts, will be recognized, by all who have 
ever seen the originals, old Lord Rolle, with his Macaw profile, sit- 
ting almost bent double on a powerful horse that seems to step cau- 
tiously as if conscious of the infirmity of his rider; Sir Francis Bur- 
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dett, as straight as a dart, cantering complacently, and louging as slim 
and as young as if gout had never touched him; Lord Londonderry, 
showing-off on a charger with flowing mane and tail ; Joseph Hume, 
jogging along on a sleepy-looking animal, that appears to need the per- 

etual stimulus of the whip, and yet to go faster than his rider; white- 

aired Lord Westmoreland, riding at a long trot, and seemingly bent 
on the exercise that by the looseness of his seat he seems to be taking ; 
the Duke of Hamilton, sitting bolt upright on an automaton of a 
horse, his lank figure seeming more long from the jack-boots reaching 
above the knee and the high stand-up collar, and looking the knight of 
the rueful countenance to the life; the late Duke of Leeds, with his 
shrewd face, big hat, and bigger belly; the Duke of Dorset, wearing 
an expression of melancholy fastidiousness ; Lord Ellenborough, look- 
ing tall and truculent, on a showy horse going at a hand-gallop ; and 
Sir Charles Knightley, with an abstracted air, holding in a raw-boned 
mettlesome steed. 

The very horses—all except Joseph Hume’s sleepy hackney—have 
an aristocratic air; and the attitude of the riders suits so exactly with the 
action of the horse, that the figures seem to be in corresponding motion. 

As many noted and notable characters are never seen on horseback, 
we would suggest to the “ Walking Gentleman” a eeries of “ Pedes- 
trian Sketches.” By the by, we worder the Queen does not figure 
among the Equestrians : perhaps her Majesty and suite are yet to come 
—R. B. Davis is making a picture of the Royal party. 


A spirited and masterly sketch of the Jntertor of the Gothic Ar- 
moury, in Grosvenor Street, has been made in tinted lithography, by 
Doveéias Morison, a young artist whose name we have not heard be- 
fore, but who, judging from this specimen of his talent, is likely to 
make himself honourably known. The suits of armour, foot and 
horse, are arranged along the sides of the gallery; the walls of which 
ate hung with trophies of armour, weapons, and banners; and in the 
centre are seated a group of seeming knights round a table, as if in 
council of war. The effect of the light streaming through the case- 
ment on the polished armour is striking, and well represented ; and as a 

icture, the scene is novel and imposing. The print is dedicated by 

essrs, Pratt, of Bond Street, the proprietors of the exhibition, to 
the Earl of Eglinton; in gratitude, we suppose, for the service his 
Lordship is doing them as dealers in armour, by the intended tourna- 
ment that is to be held at Eglinton Castle next year. 

We visited the Armoury the other day; and a very picturesque and 
interesting exhibition it is. It contains some superb suits of Italian 
armour, curiously wrought and inlaid with gold, an assortment of plainer 
suits of polished steel, and a great variety of weapons, many of 
them very curious, and richly ornamented: indeed, the collection 
of ancient arms is superior to that in the ‘ower, and is only 
surpassed by that at Paris. We learned from the attendant, that 
the noblemen and gentlemen who are to play at tilting are beginning to 
practice wearing their armour, commencing with the breastplate: so 
that the fashionable morning costume for the next season will be 
a corslet worn over the dressing-gown, and a casque instead of a 
cap. The weight of a suit of armour, however, is not so great as 
might at first be supposed—only about seventy pounds; which being 
equally distributed over the body, is not felt so heavy as a porter’s 
burden of the same dead weight: the helmet is the worst, being both 
hot and heavy; but then it rests, by means of the gorget, on the 
shoulders partly. The joints of the cuisses, &c. are so flexible that 
they cannot much impede the movement; the spears will be light, 
though twelve feet long, and of course not pointed. The shock of a 
fall, however, is not to be coveted ; otherwise jousting is as harmless an 
amusement, for idle folk, as yeomanry reviews, tableaux, archery, or 
hawking—and moreover stranger than either. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Nov. 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Richards and Davies, Liverpool, brewers—J. and R, E. Arden, Red Lion Sqnare, 
attornies-at-law—Williams and Windle, Worsborough Bridge, Yorkshire, mauufac- 
turing-chemists— Huut and Chisholm, Woodstock, glove-manufacturers —Thornton 
and James, Woodstock, bakers--Hague and Crapper, Oldham, tile-manufacturers-— 
Ormrod and Siddal, Oldham, machine-makers—W. and S. Fry, Great Torrington, De~ 
vonshire, maltsters — Johuson and Harris, Coventry, curriers—Wylde and Latham, 
Macclestield, Cheshire, linendrapers—Scott and Harrop, Percival Sereet, Clerkenwell, 
goldsmiths—Crouch and Cooke, Holywell Street, priuteis—Belcher and Co. Mercer 
Street, coachsmiths-- Bradley and Norman, Worcester, stoue-smasons—Aldridge and 
Nind, Austinfriars, attornies -Lovatt and Co, Liverpool, soap-manufacturers—Hard- 
man and Co, Broughton, brewers—Wi) beam and Boyd, Halkin Wharf, Pimlico, sugar- 
refiners—Fozzard and Co. Husterd’s Clough, Yorkshire, dyers—Jelliman and Clark, 
Brick Hill Lane, Upper Thames Street, tea dealers —Haddack and Lansdown, Bath, 
watch-makers— Deighton and M’Collah, Reeth, Yorkshire, druggists— Rogers and Co. 
Twig Folly, Bethnal Green, coal-merchants—T. and R. W. M. Dewhurst, Preston, 
cotton-manufacturers—Clay and Atkinson junior, [Ludderstield, woollen-merchants— 
Byers and Benton, Faruham, Laneashire, fustian-shearers ~ Mitchell and Baxter, 
Peterhead, clothiers. INSOLVENTS. 

Capuin, Jean Francots Istpon, Great Portland Strect, milliner, Nov. 12. 

Friack, ABranan, Bury St. Edmund's, butcher, Nov. 13. 

Guipert, Josern, and Evans, Mary, Clerkenwell, jewellers, Nov, 13, 

Tratt, Joseru, Beruers Street, Marylebone, plumber, Nov. 13, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 

Butterworth, Joseru Horatio, Manchester, dyer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Munpay, Joun, Wood Street, importer of French flowers, to surrender Nov. 20, 
Dec. 25: solicitor, Mr. Cattlin, Ely Place; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury, 

Smira, Dyer Berry junior, Birmingham, grocer, Dec. 7, 28; solicitors, Messrs. 
Newton and Ensor, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Smith, Birmingham, 

DiVIDENDS, 

Dec. 11, Coombe, Launceston, Cornwall, builder—Dee. 6, Stratton, Midford Place, 
Tottenham Court Road, veneer-cutter—Dec, 4, Richardson, Chelmstord, Essex, inn- 
keeper— Dec. 20, Fairfax, Leamington Priors, printer — Dec. 7, Norman, Mendham, 
Norfolk, wine-merchant—Dec. 5, Caine, Stockport, boot-maker—Dec. 10, Armatage, 
Newcastle-upon Tyne, hotel-keeper—Dec, 5, West, Witheridge Hill, Oxfordshire, shop- 
keeper—Dec. 10, M. and J. Gray, Bridport, twine-manufacturers — Dec. 10, Armstrong, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, common-brewer—Dec. 5, Morgan junior, Machnylleth, Mont- 
gomeryshire, draper—Dec, 12, Marshall, Bristol, carpenter—Dee. 11,C.and J, Anthony, 
Devonport, grocers. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 4. 

Bolton, Leeds, machine-maker —Gledhill, Heckmondwicke, Yorkshire, grocer — 
Galloway and Co. Bradford, worsted-spinners — Black, Glasgow, merchant —Kirk 
senior, Leeds, tin-plate-worker— Massy, Bath, surgeou—Marshall, Horton, Yorkshire, 
worsted spinner, Friday, Nov. 16. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Stockdale and Armstrong, Loudon Koad —Stevenson and Bowen, Alfreton, Derbyshire, 
watch-makers—T, and J. Bretland, Nottingham, painters—Thompson and Miller, Man- 
chester, stable-keepers—Lambert and Jackson, Leeds, ironfounders —J. aad J. Ashton, 
Manchester, cotton-spinners—Collins and Co. Queen Street, Cheapside, bookbinders— 
Martin aud Stutter, Liverpool, surgeons— Wardle and Tatton, Rushton Spencer, *taf- 
fordshire, silk-dyers—Hegiubottom and Wotton, Burton Extra, straw-bounet manufac- 


















turers—Smith and Lighticot, venetian blind-makers— RK, and B. Warren, Strand, black- 
ing-mauufacturere—Salmond and Menzies, bristol, tailors —Dearden aud Sous, Halifax, 
joiners; as faras regards T. Dearden senior—Gibson and Davis, Light»urn, Lan- 
cashire, soda-water-mauufacturers—J. and B. Bowler and Jarret, Castle Street, hat. 


manufacturers; as far as regards B. Bowler—Le Blancs, and Co, New Bridge Street, 
attornies—Uill and Crowder, New Lenton, Nottinghamshire, lace dressers —Gibb 
and Co. Russia Row, Milk Street, linen-factors—Dunningron and Tabor, Nottingham, 
lace mauafacturers—Barton and Co, Ardwick, Lancashire, cotton-spiuuers—Pin Mill 
Twist Company, Ardwick, Lancashire. 
INSOLVENTS. 
Picxrorp, James, Market Street, Herts, salesman, Nov. i6. 
Stone, Ric::Axp, Brighton, glazier, Nov, 15. 
BaNKRUPTS. 

Bacon, Sopara, Cranford Bridge, victualler, to surrencer Nov. 23, Dec. 28: solicitor, 
Mr. Meredith. Heathcote Street, Mecklenburgh Square; official assignee, Mr. Clark, 
St. Swiihio’s Lane. 

Binron, Bexzaurn, Manchester, tea dealer, Dec. 1, 28; solicitors, Messrs. Milne 
and Co. Temple; aud Mr. Bent, Manchester. 

Mors, Ricuarp, Norwich, linendraper, Nov. 27, Dec. 28; solicitors, Mr. Clipperton, 
Bedford Row; and Mr, Newton, Norwich. 

Parsrrer, James, Droxford, Hampshire, cattle-dealer, Nov. 26, Dec. 28: solicitors, 
Mr. Waiker, Southamptou St. Bloomsbury; Messrs. Deacon and Long, Southampton, 

Rarackram, Cuarzes, Birmingham, timber-merchant, Nov, 30, Dec. 28: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hopwood and Foster, Chancery Lane; Mr. Phillips, Kingston-upon- Hull; 
and Mr, Barlow, Birmiugham. 

Savers, Henry, Ardingley, Sussex, draper, Nov. 26, Dec. 28: solicitor, Mr. Reed, 
Bread Sireet ; official avsiynee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 

TuNNiciirre, Samer, Deptford, vietualler, Nov. 28, Dec. 28: solicitor, Mr. Evitt, 
Haydon Square; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, lronmonger Lane. 

Merkepira, Augustus Urmston, Portsmouth, draper, Nov. 27, Dec. 28: solicitors, 
Messrs, Tilleard and Son, Old Jewry; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall St, 

Wise, Tuomas, Wardour Street, Soho, apothecary, Nov. 27, Dec. 28: soticitors, 
Messrs. Woolmer and Rooper, King’s Road, Bedford Row; official assignee, My, 
Cannan, Finsbury Square. DIVIDENDS. 

Dec, 8, Levi, Viymouth, dealer in jewellery—Dec. 12, Gillespie and Hall, Chesterte- 
Street, Durham, common brewers—Dee. Il, Read, Weymouth, linendraper—Dec. 10, 
Payne, Lawford, Essex, cattle dealer— Dec. 5, Proctor, Nettleham, Lincolushire, farmer 
—Dee. 12, Cout, Hampton in-Arden, Warwickshire, innkeeper—DVee, 14, Price and 
Co. Birmingham, glass-manufacturers—Dec. 11, Beardmore and Waterhouse, Chester- 
field, lace-manufacturers — Dec. 10, Dorrell, Colchester, innkeeper—Dec, 28, Wake, 
South Brewham, Sumersetshire, cattle-dealer— Dec, 12, Norris, Liverpool, merchant, 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec 7. 

Cates, Beaumont Street, Marylebone, surgeon—Groves, Stamford, linendraper-- 
Smith, Thurmaston, Leicestershire, sock manufacturer—Bettison, Margate, librarian— 
Ferguson, Pet worth, linendraper— Harrison, Nottingham, hatter—Wyatt, West Cowes, 
uphoisterer—Vierce, Wellington, Shropshire, druggist—Edgley, Southborough, Kent, 
Victualler. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Lornrax, Grorar, Glasgow, power-loom manufacturer, Nov. 19, Dec. 4. 

Rosex, Cuaries Youne, Dundee, merchant, Nov. 21, Dec. 6. 





ee ————— 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Priees,) ; 
Saturday; Monday Tuesday | Vednes. Thurs. | Friday. 










































— ' t { 
3 perCent.Consols......., 94 | 94¢ 942 94} 944 | 943 
DittoforAccount.........) 94¢ | 944 | 948 | 948 94} 944 
3 per Cent.Reduced....../ 93¢ | 934 | 93% 934 938 | 933 
34 per Ceuts.Reduced.... 1002 | 100% | 101g | 100g | 100g | 1003 
Neer SeperCente..-.-....| 1025 | 208 | lert | 102% | 102 | 1023 
Annuities....... 5 | 15 | 15 15 15 15 
ill) 903) | 9034 | 203g | 203 £03} | 204 
India Stock,l0¢ p Ct x 261 262 ' 262 — 261 | 26) 
Exchequer Bills,2d.p. 70 pm 70 70 68 7 68 
India Bouds, 3 perC pm} 6 | 6 65 63 | 65 
FOREIGN FUNDS, 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable L363) 5 p.Ct.) 84 Mexican (deterred)... 5 p.Ct.: —— 
Austrian .ccccccccsees FD = — _ Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — | — 
Belsian...cccoss cooe FS — 101 Mississippi (New).....6 -- | —— 
Brazilian. ..cccseseees 3 78¢ | Neapolitan of I824....5 — | — 
Bueaos Ayres.. 6— New York(payble.1858) 5 — | 934 
Chilian ...... ° 6 — 25 Ditto (Ditto 1237) 6 — | 
Colombian of 1$24....6 — 235 Ohio.....seccccccesee 6 — | —— 
Pat 6 o.6 66.0958 wee = 73% Pennsylvania (payi858) 5 = — | %G 
Dateh( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — | S44 Peruvian ......ceeeeee 6B S| 7t 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — | 100% Portuguese .....e.000. 3 — | 208 
French. ccccccccccccee 3 — | SIFFle Ditto ....cccccecseee 5 — 75 
Ditto......seececceees FD — JLLOL Oc Ditto New ...seeeeeee 5 — alt 
Greek Of 1825....00002 5 — Prussian......-cceeeee 4 — | —— 
Louisiann...cccccsosces 9 — 95; | Russianofl822.......5 — 11% 
Mexican..ccccsccocess 9 — — | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — —— 
DittO.ccccececcsesses © — ; 238 | Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 174 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL, 
to 1085. ..60. « 80s.to 1103 

F 





Hay, Good. ....see- coves 1188 TO12I8. cece 608 100%.to 1158. . 
Inferior., 100) oe 155 seeve O oe 20 .. oo 
New.. «eek, on | -nsace 2 os: 8 ow @ 

Clover....... oo 120 6. 130 weeee 63 oe 120 100, 120 





Straw, Wheat coosecs-c0e 42 ce 4 cosee 30 oe BY 30 .. 37 





GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, NOV, 16. 


























8. 8 oe Ge fe fe 
Wheat,Red New 66t0 65 Rye, New...,.. 324.40 Maple.....-. 40..42 Oat 
Pine o.05c0. .. 70..73 Bartley, Stained 32..35 White 40..46 
White, New.. 72.. 74 Maiting...... 36.. 38 Boiler - 48... 50 
Fine ......00. 75 06 77) “Mult, Ordinary, 50..56 Beans, Ticks... 30.. 35 /| 
Superfine a Se ecco 58 oe OO i eS ere 
oO ce @ FORe MOC cca 37 -. 38 Harrow,....0e 35 oe $8 Fine... 33 oe 34 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
NEWGATE AND LEADENIIALL,* SMITHFIELD. * 
20.19d. to 38. Qd to BE Bl. .ccccaee BH. 4d.to Se. 10d. to 48 4 
3 0 oe 3&8 4 oe Se WO  cicheus O Oe 4 0 oo & & 
Veal... woe, CR. oe i OR oe, OY anes 4 0 w 5 6 wow O O 
Dilicucenses 8 8 «wc. © 6 cc 3 8B ite * 2 ve 2 wee S 
Lam eesesereee 9 Y oe O Pa oe. ere 0 0 « 0 0 « @ 8 
* To sink the offal per 8lb 
AVERAGE PRICES OF COKN, | METALS, 
Per Quarter (imperial) of England and Wales | Iron, in Bars ul, 08.0d... 0 0 8 
Wh (7s 62, | Rye, 354, 5d. Tin, in Bars ‘ 50.459 
9 } Bean 5 | Quicksilver. Se RE Ds ROR 
~22 6 | Peas... 41 2 | Copper, Cak erton 91 0 0.. 0 0 0 
EIGN CORN for nt Week, | Lead, Pig .. cco OF So 6. OES 


. 9d. 





- 18s, 8d, | Rye 
Rean 










713 9 | Peas. Gold, Portugal,in Coin ...,,.peroz.0 . 08, 0 
a eee eeem wees Foreign, in Bars .. coocen B IF £0Q 
FLOUR. «+» New Doubloons..... nae S&S 
Silver,in Bara, Standatd w..cscceee O 4 UE 


Town-made.secosvcessesees Per sack 60s.to 65s. 
Seconds... cceccceesees 5 : 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 


re ae ae 
50 Bona 
Norfolk und Stockton ....seeeeseees 48 4. 52 | 





seee New Dollars sseceeeeees 
COALS. 

Wall's End, Rest ......perton 23+, to 25s. Ite 

Inferior . 23 .. 22 6 











BREAD....9d.to logd.the sib. Loaf 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 155.04 perdoz 











HOPS. 
Kent Pockets........perewt . 3l. 0s, 
Choice Ditto...... 6 0 9 
Sussex Pockets... 3 0 
Superfine Ditto..... - 3 15 
seoese Refined 


POTATOES. Lin-eed Oil. 
Scotch Reds ....perton.0/. 0s.04. to 01.03. Od, | Linseed Oi 
Middling see 159 .. 0 0 0 | Rape Cake esecentes 
Ware..ccccocescaseccssee 2 5 0 of 21S @ | Raw Fat,per stone, 


| Muscovado....ecee 
. Ce Molasses 











Rape Oil....00.- 
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HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
The effect of Miss Pardve’s Drama of “ Lonise de 
Lignarolles is unequalled. Approaching departure of the 
BAYADERES. First Night of “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 
Monday, and during the Week, 
A New Drama, called LOUISE DE LIGNAROLLES., 
. To be followed by A RACE FOR A RARITY. 
The BAYADERES. 
After which NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
Toconclude with THE BLUE JACKETS. 
Boxes, 4s.—Half-price, 2s. Pit, 2s,— Half-price, 1s. 
Gallery, ls.—Half- price, 6d. Half- price at half past 
8. Doors open at a quarter to 6, commence a quarter to7. 


hie EATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Vonday, MACBETH. With CHAOS IS COME 
AGAIN; or the Race-ball! And the OMNIBUS, 

On Tuesday, The TEMPEST. 

On Wednesday, the LADY OF LYONS. 

On Thursday, The TEMPEST, 

Doors opened at half-past Six, Performances to com- 
raence at Seven. Boxes, 55.3; Second Price, 2s. 6d. Pit, 
2s. 6d.; Second Price, ls. 6d. Lower Gallery Ga; 
Second Price, ls. Upper Gallery, Is.; Second I 


AY and NIGHT EXHIBITION.— 
Arrangements have been made for Exhibiting the 
MODEL of the BATTLE of WATERLOO, at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, from 10 oCelock in the 
Morning until 9 in the Evening, without intermission, 
the absence of Daylight being more than compensated by 
brilliant Artificial Ilumination, Admission Ls. 


GQ\CHOOL of DESIGN for the EDU- 
b CATION of ARTISTS and INSTRUCTION of 
AMATEURS in the THEORY and PRACTICE of 
DRAWING and PAINTING, possessing every requi- 
site for the study of the haman figure, anatomically, as 
well as in its development of perfect beauty, combined 
with the principles of Geometry, Optics, Perspective, 
and other branches of the Fine Arts, forming a Proba- 
tionary School for the Royal Academy. A Vacancy for 
a Pupil, in the house. ‘Terms may be known at No.6, 
Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, corner of Streatham Street. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
TO SCHOOLMASTERS and USHERS, 

Lord Brougham having proposed that the interest of a 
sum of money which has been yiven to the College by a 
munificent but unknown benefactor, to be applied under 
ls Lordship’s direction, shall be employed in procuring 
admission for Schoolmasters and Ushers to certain Classes 
of the College at a reduced fee, MAsteRs of UNENDOWED 
Scuoors, avd Usuers, who may be desirous of attending 
Evening Lectures by the Professors of Greek, Latin, Ma- 
thematics, and Natural Philosophy, on payment of a fee 
of 14. for one Class, or 1/, 10s, for the four Classes, are re- 
quested to send their uames and addresses to the Council. 

Henry Marpen, Dean of the Facalty of Arts. 
Cuas. C. Arkinson, Secretary to the Council, 
Jth November 1838. 


OUTH AUSTRALIA.—Farmers and 
Emigrants with small capitals have an eligible 
Opportunity of settling in this free British Colony, (where 
there are no convicts,) under the auspices of the South 
Australian Company. Their passage in first class ships, 
with good provisions, will cost but little. Their labourers 
will be taken out free, and every encouragement given to 
desirable persons. Full particulars of the Colony, and 
Extracts of Letters from the Settlers, can be had, gratis, 
On application, or by letter, post-paid, to the Company’s 
Manager. Epmunp J. WHEELER. 
19, Bishopsgate Street Within, Londou. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The Mag- 

nificeut Steam-ships LONDON, DUNDEE, and 

PERTH, will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, Wap- 
ping, as under: 

The PERTH, Capt, Spins, Wednesday, 2ist Nov. 

—10 Forenoon. 
The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 28th Nov. 
—9 Morning. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 13, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at Hore’s Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping. 

Exizazets Hore, Agent, and Wharfinger. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Eneuanp and Wa es. 
Established 1772. 
Parsipent—The Earl of ROMNEY, 
Vice-PREsIDENTS, 
Lord Kenyon Sir F. Burdett, Bt. M.P, 
Rt. Hon.Sir R.Peel, Bt. M.P. | Charles Ed. Pigou, Esq. 
TreasureER—Denjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Avprrors—John Pepys, Esq. aul Colin Mackenzie, Esq 
At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the 7th Day of Nov. 1833, the Cases of 72 
Petitioners were considered, of which 57 were approved, 
7 rejected, 5 inadmissible, and 3 deferred for inquiry. 
Since the Meeting held on the 3d of Oct. 195 Debtors, 
of whom 156 had Wives and 457 Children, have been dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales, the ex- 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 819/. 18s, 2d, and the fol- 
lowing 
































Benefuctions received since the last Report. £& § 


Ae centis sus asene ac aeons aed 

Samuel Briggs, Esq....0.+.eeeeceeereee merixiataere Sle 

Bis PUNBGG, TOME 6 o.0/s.c occeines ce secwdteecocseste & ; 
0 


H. S, Montagu, Esq. per Messis. Drummond..... 1 
John R, Baker, Esq. per Messrs. Gosling & Co..A. 3 3 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell 
Esq. the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by 
the following Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
monds, Herries, [ammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; 
and by the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, Strand, where 
the Books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday inevery Month, Josep Lunn, Secretary, 


INSBURY CHAPEL (South Place) 

will reopen on Sunpay Next, 25th inst., witha 

Lecture by W. J. Fox, on the Recent Attempts to Stimu- 

late a Spirit of Fanaticism and Persecution in the Church 
of England. To commence at Eleven o’Clock. 


OYAL UNION LIFE ANNUITY 
OFFICE, 5, LANCASTER PLACE, WATER- 
LOO BRIDGE, LONDON, 
Bankesrs-—The Cashiers of the Bank of England, 

The Annuities are payable half-yearly in London to 
the order of Aunuitants, without the expense of a power 
of attorney, the signature to such order being witnessed 
by some respectable person on the day it bears date. 

The beuelit arising from the EXCHANGE OF A PORTION 
OF PROPERTY FROM THE Stocks to the purchase of an 
Annuity, needs scarcely any explanation, Au individual 
whose income from the Funds is scanty, might with great 
advantage sell out a portion, which at the present prices 
of stocks would purchase a considerable increase of in- 
come, and yet reserve sufficient disposable property tc 
answer all the purposes of a legacy, &c. &e. Forinstance, 
a person aged 65 would,FoR a sUM WHICH IN THE FuNDs 
ONLY PRopuUcEs 4/., purchase an Annuity for life of more 
than 152. 10s. 

Proposals for the purchase of Annuities must contain 
the name, , description, and occupation of the parties 
ou whose life the Annuity is required, together with the 
particulars of when and where baptized,or other evidence 
ofage. Proper forms for such proposals may be had from 
Ten till Three, daily, at the principal Office, 5, Lancaster 
Place, Strand, London,and of any of the Country Agents. 


HE UNITED MERCANTILE and 
TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCIATION, and General 
Mutual Lite Assurance aud Annuity Society, 68, Cheap- 
side, for securing Aunuities to Aged Travellers, Ware- 
housemen, Clerks, and Others, and Endowments to their 
Widows and Children; and for Matual Assurance of 
Lives and Survivorships, Granting Annuities, and the 
Purchase and Sale of Reveisionary Property and Inter- 
ests. TRUSTEES. 

The Rt. Hn.the Ld. Mayor. | James Pattison, Esq., M.P. 
George Grote, Esq. M.P. Thomas Brockelbank, Esq. 
DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 

Deputy Chairman—W. Hughes Hughes, Esq. F.A, 

and LS. 

Edward Baker, Esq. 
Robert Currey, Esq. 
Thomas Dakeyne, Esq. 
Joseph Dowson, Esq. 
John Evans, Esq. 

























Giles Redmayne, Esq. 
Peter Roit, Esq. 
Joseph H. Water, Esq. 
James Webber, Esq. 
Kobert Wilcoxon, Esq. 

AUDITORS, 
Mr. J. Stokes. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Ames, Baillie, and Grote, 
Sonrcrrors—Messrs. Newbon aud Evans, 

Puvstcran—George Cursham, M.D. 

Consu.tine Suageon—E. A, Lloyd, Esq. 

The public are informed that the Directors of this As- 
sociation are now prepared to effect Assurances, grant 
Annuities, and transact the general business of the 
Association. 
nd that the Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal 
may be obtained at the Office of the Association, No. 63, 
Cheapside. 
James DRANSFIELD, Actuary and Secretary. 


REAT ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
by the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pali Mall, and 
2, Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse, London, This Com- 
pany, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security from an ample capital; aud only 
requires, when an insurance is for the whole period of 
life, one half of the very moderate premiums to be paid 
for the first five years after the date of the policy, the 
other half may remain, subject to the payment of inte- 
rest at five per cent, annually,to be deducted at death, 
or may previously be paid off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes easy for a person of very mode- 
rateincome tosecure by this arrangement a provision 
for hisfamily ; and should he at any time after effecting 
the insurance succeed to or acquire a fortune, he may 
relinquish his policy, having only paid one-half the pre- 
miums for the first five years, instead of the whole, as in 
all other Companies, 

Thus a man of 25 years old may, by an annual pay- 
ment of 28/. 16s. 3d. for the first five years, secure to his 
widow and children at his death paymeut of no less than 
3,000/. subject only to the deduction of 144/, 1s. 3d. being 
the amount of premium unpaid. 

This Company holds out, in various other respects, 
great inducements to the public. When such facilities 
are afforded, it is clearly a moralduty in every parent 
who is not possessed of a fortune, but of an income, how- 
ever moderate, to insure his life for a sum which may 
yield a comfortable provision for his family. 

RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Without Profits, | With Profits. 

2d we. £118 cooeee £2 2 11 per Cent. 
‘ ° $ 2% ....5. 2S 2 





Mr. J. R, Cuflley. Mr, W, Williams, 











BID Evccscee FSF 4 
46 @...:. 416 7 
615 3...... 617 9 


Aunuities are granted on very liberal terms, 
Honorary PresiDENTS. 
Earl of Errol Lord Viscount Glandine 
Earl of Courtown Lord Elphinstove 
Ear] Leven and Melville Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Lord Viscount Falklaud Sir J. H, Dalrymple, Bart. 
Lord Visct, Eastnor, M.P. | 
Directors. 

James Stuart, Esy. Chairman. 

Wa. Puassert, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Downes, Esq. Geo. Huntly Gordon, Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, Esq. Frederick ©. Maitland, Esq. 
Alexauder Balmanno, Esq. | Hamilton B. Avarue, Esq. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. N. P. Levi, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 

Frep Hace Tuompson, Esq. Surgeon, 43, Berners 
Street, Oxtord Street. 
Epwarp Boyp, Esq. Resident. 
Every information will be afforded by application to 

the Resident Director, Enwaro Boyp, Esq. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, Londou. City Agent, Eowarn Frepe- 
rick Leeks, Esq. Solicitor, 2, Charlotte Row, Mansion- 








house, 





O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 

An opportunity occurs for placing a respectable and 
well-educated Youth as an In-door Apprentice to the 
Bookselling, Printing, Stationery, Bookbinding, and 
Masic-selling departments, in all their various branches, 
where he would be treated as one of the family, and every 
attention paid to his moral and intellectual improvement. 
A Liberal Premium, corresponding with the advantages 
to be attained, will be expected. For further particulars 
apply (if by letter, post paid), to Messrs, Austin and 
Son, Hertford. 


ATIONAL BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTION.—The Friends of Mrs. PENELOPE 
DRURY and other Subscribers to the above Institution, 
are respectfully requested to send their PROXIES for the 
ensuing Election, on the 29th inst., to any of the under- 
meutioned parties — George Bangley, Esq. St. John’s 
Wood Road, Regent's Park; Captain Stanley, 4, King 
Street, Postman Square; T. Brown, Esq. Bethel Place, 
Camberwell; Mr. Wilkinson, 16, Waterloo Place, Albany 
Road; Mrs. Giles, 33, Leman Street, Whitechapel; Mrs. 
Weedon, 41, Hart Street, Bloomsbury; Mr. Clayton 
9, Wellington Street, Strand. 
November 10. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No.1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000), 
Direcrors. 
William Bardgett, Esq. Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus R. Foster, Esq. 
William F, Black, Esq. Alexander K. Irvine, Esq, 
Johu Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand,jun. Esq. 
Millis Coveutry, Esq. Henry L. Smale, Esq. 
Joho Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Meprcat OFFicers. 

William Stroud, M.D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon. 
Solicilor—Wm. Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
ADVANTAGES OF TuHIs INSTITUTION. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Establishmeut, from authentic and 
complete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that can be offered without compromising the safety of the 
Institution. 

Increasing Ratesof Premium ona new and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans on debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life thaa in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
ments, 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’clock. 

Age of the Assured iu every case admitted in the 
Policy. 

All claims payable within One Mouth after proof.of 
death. 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 














Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 


{ ! | 
Age.| First Five |SecondFive, Third Five | FourthFive| Remainder 
¥ , “ ~ 











ears. | Years. | Years. Years. | of Life. 
a Pence teny aint | I = 
yo} 1 1 0/1 510)11011/116 9) 2 3 8 
30}1 6 4/112 2)119 1/2 7 41217 6 
w}116 1) 2 4 4/214 6 373)|434 
50/216 7139 4/4 55/5 6 3{613 











PETER Morrison, Resident Director. 
WE BSTER MANGANESE 


As its name implies, this Ink is manufactured from 
Manganese, which, after considerable labour and ex- 
pense, bas been made available for the purpose, as a sub- 
tute for iron, iu forming the basis of a Writing Fluid. 

It is a well-known fact, that no Ink which has hitherto 
been discovered is able to resist the corodiug influence of 
time; for even the most approved of those in common 
use have been found to lose their blackness and assume 
a yellow tinge, and in the majority of cases almost every 
trace of legibility has disappeared after the writing has 
become aged. 

In all common Inks a portion of gum-arabic is used, 
not ouly for the purpose of preventing the Ink from 
spreading or sinking into the paper, but also to forma 
sort of varnish to protect it from the action of the atmo- 
sphere; hence it is, that when writing is subjected to 
damp, the varnish is removed, its chemical composition 
rapidly undergoes a change, and it passes from the state 
ofa gallate into that of an oxide of iron, or in common 
phraseology, it becomes simply a rust. a 

With Manganese Luk, the effect is exactly the reverse; 
for the longer it is exposed to the air the more oxygen it 
imbibes, the blacker and more permanent it beeomes, 
Its superiority in these respects, therefore, is satisfacto- 
rily explained ou scientific principles, 

Besides these important qualities, there are others 
which combine to render it a truly valuable desideratum. 

lst. Containing no gam or size of any description, it is 
as limpid as water, and flows from the pen with the ut- 
most freedom. 

2ud. As it deposits no sediment, the pen never becomes 
clogged nor the inksiand foul. 

3rd. The acids and chlorine have but a partial and 
temporary effect, for on exposure to the air, the writing 
will iu a short time resume its former blackuess, 

4th Beng anti corosive, it may be used with steel or 
metallic pens, which, without being wiped, sustain no in- 
jury whatever from its eff-cts. 

5th. The writing when dry may be sponged with water, 
or any other fluid, without smearing, or thy slightest par- 
ticle being removed. 

Possessing these intrinsic and inestimable properties, 
the Proprietors entertain no apprehension whatever but 
that when its merits are fully Known, it will be duly ap- 
preciated, and eventually supersede all other kinds of 
Writing Ink. 

Sold wholesale by F. Pawsry, Butter Market, Ips- 
wich; and retail by all Stationers in the United King- 
dom. in Bottles 6d., Ls., ls. 9d., and 3s. each, 

Wholesale Agents in London— Messrs. Jonzs, Wiaorns, 
and Co. Stattuuers, 10, Aldgate; and Mr. Burca, Sta- 
tioner, Smith’s Buildings, Leadeuhall Street. 

A Liberal Allowauce to the Trade, 
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RACE DARLING.—Ballad written 
and composed by G, Liniey, Esq. An illustrated 
edition of this beautiful Song, on the subject of the For- 
farshire Wreck, is just published by CRAMER, AnDISON, 
and Beate, 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street. 


APS of the SOCIETY for the 
DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
No. 76 of this Series, containing a Map of NEW ZEA~ 
LAND and a Map of WESTERN SIBERIA, INDE" 
PENDENT TARTARY, BOKHARA, &c. will be 
Published at the Society’s Office, on the 26th instant. 
No. 77, containing Maps of SPAIN and PORTU- 
GAL, ANCIENT and MODERN, will be Published on 
the 15th December. Tuomas Coates, Sec, 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 17th Nov. 1838. 


SCHOOL EDITION. 
This Day is Published, Price 2s. 3d. foolscap 8vo. 
HE CONSTITUTION OF MAN 
considered in relation to External Objects. 
By Georce ComBe. 

Abridged for the Use of Families and Schools, 
M‘Lacanan and Stewart; and Joun ALDERSON 
junior, Edinburgh: Longman and Co.; SiMPKIN, Mar- 
SHALL, and Co, ; and W. S. Org and Co, London; Joun 
M’Leop, Glasgow. 














POEMS FROM THE SWEDISH, 
By R.G. Laruam, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Lately Published, 
RITHIOF. A Norwegian Story. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

“One of the most striking productions of this kind is 
Mr. Latham’s translation of Teguer’s legend of Frithiof.” 
—Monthiy Chronicle. 

“ Free, animated, and poetical.” —Spectator, 

“ True to the spirit of the original.’’— Atlas, 

Just Published, AXEL. Price 2s. 6d. 
T. Hooxaam, Old Bond Street. 





























A SPLENDID BOOK FOR PRESENTATION, 
In 1 large 4to. volume, most beautifully bound in maroon 
morocco, embossed and gilt, Price 1/. Lis. 6d. 
oe DIAD E M. 
A BOOK FOR THE BOUDOIR. 

Edited by Miss Louisa H. Sueripan. 

And embellished with 13 highly-finished Engravings, 
by H. Cook, from Drawings of Female Groups, designed 
expressly for this Work. 

* We separate this magnificent from the other embel- 
lished publications, because the intrinsic beauty and lite- 
rary superiority of its pages, justly entitle it to outlive 
the season. The ‘ Diadem’ is of costly di usions, splen- 
didly privted, bound, and embellished, and forms one of 
the most elegant table-books that modern art has pro- 
duced.” — Atlas. 

“The ‘ Diadem’ surpasses all the other ornamented 
publications of the season, in size, aud the quantity and 
splendour of its embellishments. It is indeed a magnifi- 
cent book, and will, in all probability, find its way into 
the boudoirs of every lady of taste and elegance in the 
kingdom.—Bell’s /Veekh!y Messenger. 

“ The‘ Diadem,’ in point of literary excellence and the 
beauty of iis embellishnients, must be permitted to take 
the first place amongst works of the same class,”— 
Monthly Chronicle. 

“This is truly a splendid volume. Every charm of 
paintiug, the spells of poetry, and the loveliest represe 
tations of temale beauty, have all been collected to 
it indeed a perfect triumph of art and beauty”’—The 
Crown, 





Smrra, Evper,and Co, 65, Cornhill. 

Now Ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with [llustrations, Price 21s. 

B ALLOON; or, the Theory and 
Practice of Aerostation. 

Also comprising the Details of the late Aerial Expedi- 


tion to Germany, and a Catalogue of all the persons 
who have ascended from the Moutygoltier to the Nassau 





Balloon, By THomas Moncw Mason, Usq. 
“ Tudependent of the val scivutilic details, the 
eurious descriptions and anecdotes, and striking illus. 








trations, render it 1 ting book published 
his season.”— Morr 
“He considers the whole subject of aerostation. It can- 


not be read without imparting much information,’— Lite. 


rary Gazette, 





Just Published, Price 8s. 
TALES OF rHE CONVENT, 
By a Protestant Lapy, 
°,C. Westiey, 2, Child’s Place, Temple Bar 
ATE SUITED FOR PRESENTA- 
TION.—Elegant or Splendid Silver Inkstands. 
—Silver Waiter of « Zz Silver © ups, new aud 





of Silver ‘Tea aud Coffee 
Silver Table Snuff Boxes, 

‘t, and many other 
uas Testimonials, 


rooms at T., COX 





second-hand.— Fifty i 
Services.—Gold Suuff Boxes 
Silver Epergnes. 
articles of Plate 
&e., may be selec 
SAVOKY’s, Working Silversmit! 
maker, 47, Cornhill, London, (Sey 
church Street) 


by rae ERUPTIONS, SCRO- 
FULA, &¢.—BUTLER’S COMPOUND CON. 
CENTRATED DECOCTION, or FLULD EXTRACT 
of SARSAVARILLA, is allowed by Medical Men to be 
the best (as it is the original) of the now vumerous cou- 
centrated preparations recommended for making the 
Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla. A dessert spoontal 
of it, diluted with water, makes in one minute halt-a piut 
of decoction of the usual strength. It is generally pre- 
scribed as an alterative in Scrofula, Searvy, Eruptions 
ofthe Skin, and all Cutaneous Diseases; also has been 
found extremely useful in Chronic Rheumatism, and in 
secondary symptoms, anda Remedy for the improper use 
of Mercury. Prepared and Sold in 4s. 6d, 10s ,and 20s, 
Bottles, by Tuomas Burier, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and 20, Water- 
loo Place, opposite the Post-oflice, Edinburgh; and (au- 
thenticated by a fac-simile of his signature, with his 
address engraved in the accompanying labels) may be 
procured of any respectable Chemist and Druggist. Of 
whom may be obtained also “ Butler’s Alkaline Solu- 
tion,” which is frequently ordered by Physicians to be 
taken along with the Decection of Sarsaparilla, 
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HE PROPRIETOR of the COURT 

GAZETTE and FASHIONABLE GUIDE refers 
its patrons to the Stamp Returns for the last Six Months, 
with grateful pride, affording as they do evidence that a 
Newspaper which challenges the whole Weekly Press for 
beauty and usefulness, has been at ouce placed among 
the very highest class of public journals. 

The following Stamps have been issued during Six 
Months to the respective Journals, and so far as the 
COURT GAZETTE is concerned, every Stamp is con- 
sumed within the period. 

COURT GAZETTE .......0.+00+2.-6 53,000 
John Bull, for two days a week 111,000 
being for each ....cccsesecees sieeve 








decesvencese GOO 

Advertisements, Books for Review, Prints, Music, and 
all Communications to be addressed to the Office, 343, 
Strand. Price 6d. 





Price One Shilling, 


AIT’'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. LIX. for NovemBer, 

Contains: The Durham Panic—The Annuals for 1839 
—A Promising Young Man—National Appeal to the Se- 
nators of Great Britain—Interviews with Mehemet Ali— 
Friendship in Trade ; or, the Practical Results of the Pro- 
tective System—Chapter from the Chronicles of English 
Queens; or, the Leper House of Janval; by Mrs, Gore— 








Scroll of a Letter to the Queen, on the Punishment of 
Death—: nder’s Discoveries in the Interior of Africa 
— Poetry— ary Reyister—Political Register; Right 


of Free Discussion, the Corn-laws and the Working 
Classes, &c. &e. 

TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE is Published 
Monthly, Price One Shilling, or Twelve Shillings for a 
whole year. In a volume of Tait’s Magaziue there is 
given, for Twelve Shillings, as much letterpress, by a 
number of the ablest writers of the day, as is given by the 
London Magazines and the Reviews for thirty-six shil- 
lings, or as is contained in twenty volumes of novels, as 
usually published in post Syo. at 10s. 6d. each, or 10/. 10s. 
in all, 

The Volumes for 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837 Price 12s. 
each, and the Numbers for 1838, may be had, by order, of 
all Booksellers. Only about a fourth or fifth of each 
number is devoted to Politics; the rest to what Leigh 
Hunt called 




















Volume will commence with the January Num- 
In the Numbers already published for this vear 
are Articles on— 


onal Education 






\Ministerial Patronage Highland Destitution 
1 Scotlan Stat 









c m& his Works) in $ ine of Parties 
The Society of Friends) Winding of the Universal Suffrage 
Canade East India Com-)Wild Sports of the 
¢ rial! pany’s Affairs Far West 


i Animal Magnetism London Tigers 








1 Mechanic» Institue Emigration to Aus 
tions tralia 
Session of Parlia- The Durham Panic 
r 833 Mehemet Ali 
schold Hos-/The Protective System 
aris The Right of Free 
London S$ Steam Communica-| Discussion, &. &c. 
Charles Lamb tion with India } 


The AUTOLIOGRAPHY of an ENGLISH OPIUM 
EATER. 

Copious REV! EWS of the CHIEF PUBLICATIONS 
of the day, such as— 


Lockhart’s Life of Scott | Napier’s Montrose and the Cove- 









irs of the nanters 
i | Shaksperre and his Friends 
rerica”? } Lord Brougham’s Speeches 
ice | Sismondi on Free Constitutions 
. Bury'’s Diary of th} Mrs. Gore’s ‘*Woman of the 
Times of George P ! World.” 
Sturge’s Tour inthe West Indies | Howitt’s Colonization & Chris- 
\ 4. ¥ mong the Hima- tianity 


S Sidney Smith’s Phrenology 
of British Field | Nichol’s Solar System 
| Clarkson on the Life of Wilber- 





f British | — force 
Lord | indsay’s ** Egypt and the 
Holy Land” 
The Annuals for 1838 





Alexander’s Discoveries in Afri- 
ca,” &e. &c 


Phe 
he Life of Talleyrand 4 
Also aunmber of ORIGINAL TALES, SKETCHES, 
and POEMS. 
Amoug the Contributors to those Numbers are Mr, 
lim, the Corn-law Rhymer, Mr. Sharman Crawford, 


Mr. De Quincey, Mr. Galt, Mr 
Howitt, Mrs. Johnstone, the Mauel 
Miss Mittord, &e. &e. 

Winttam Ta Edinburgh ; and Joun M‘Leop, Glas- 
H vived by all Booksellers, 


re, Mr. and Mrs. 
ster Manulacturer, 


GG 















Of whom may be had, 
TAIT’S CHEAP PAMPHLETS ON 
IMPORTANT SUBJECTS, 
Third Edition, of 4060 eopies each, 
Tn super-royal 8vo. 54 pages, (containing as much reading 
as an ordinary 12s, volume.) 


y Ss s I Ais 
R By 2 MancnesTeER MANUFACTURER, 


Author of * England, Lreland, and America,’’ 





CONTENTS : 
1. RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND ENGLAND, 
Il. POLAND, RUssIA, AND ENGLAND, 
Il. THE BALANCE OF POWER, 
IV. PROTECTION OF COMMERCE, 
Iv sup r royal 8vo, Second Edition. Price Sixpence, 
TRU TALES OF TIE IRISH PEASANTKY; 
j As Related by Themselves ; 
Selected fromthe Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners, 
By Mrs, Jonnsrone. 
Second Edition, in super-royal 8vo. double columns, 
Price Light pence, 
IRELAND AND O'CONNELL; 
Containing a Historical Sketch of the Condition of 
the Irish People before the commencemeut of Mr. O'Con- 
nell’s Pubiie Career; a History of the Catholie Associa: 
tion; and Memorsof Mr. O'Connell. 








In super-royal 8vo. Seventh Edition, Price Sixpence, 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND AMERICA, 
By a MaNcHESTER MANUFACTURER, 

The First Three Editious were published at 3s. 6d. ; 
and were cheaper than usual even at that price. Of the 
ee published at Sixpence, 10,000 copies have been 
sold. 

WitrraM Tart, Edinburgh; Srmpkin, MARSHALL, and 
Co, London ; and Joun Cumming, Dublin. 





Just Published, in 2 vols. Price 14s. bds. 


HE POEMS OF RICHARD 
MONKTON MILNES, Esq. M.P. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
INDIAN COMMERCE AND RUSSIAN INTRIGUE 
This Day is Published, with a Map, 


HE PRESENT AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS of OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 
By Capt. G. E. Wesrmacorr, Thirty-seventh Bengal 
Infantry, late Assist. Pol. Agent N. E. Frontier. 
“"_H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 





Just Published, in | vol. 8vo. Price 98, bds. 


HE UNITY of DISEASE, Analy- 
tically and Synthetically proved, with Facts and 
Cases subversive of the received Practice of Physic. 
By Samver Dickson, M.D. 
London : Stmpx1n, Marsuatn, and Co. Edinburgh;: 
Joun ANDERSON junior. Dublin: Min.uixen and Son, 


Tn Svo. Price 1s. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS on the ORIENTAL 
PLAGUE, and on QUARANTINE, as a means 
of arresting its progress. 
Addressed to the British Association of Science, as~ 
sembled at Newcastle, in August 1838. 
By Joun Bowrina. 
Winritam Tart, Edinburgh; Simpxkin, MARSHALL, 
and Co, London: and Joun Cummine, Dublin, 











Under his Lordship’s immediate superintendence, hand- 
somely printed in 4 vols. 8vo. Price 2/, 8s. 


TINHE SPEECHES of HENRY LORD 
BROUGHAM at the Bar and in Parliament, 
upon questions relating to Public Rights, Duties, and 
Interests; with Historical Introductions, and a Critical 
Dissertation upon the eloquence of the Ancients. 

The INTRODUCTORY NARRATIVES, and the 
DISSERTATIONS on the LAW of LIBEL the LAW 
of MARRIAGE, and the ELOQUENCE of the AN-~ 
STENTS, occupying upwards of 500 pages of the Work, 
are all entirely new. The same may be said of many of 
the Speeches, some of them never having before been 
published, while others have never appeared in any more 
permanent or authoritative form than the Newspaper 
Reports. 

Apam and Cuaries Brack, Edinburgh: Lonaman 
and Co.; Kip@way and Sons; and C, Kniaur and Co. 
Loadon. 








13, Great Marlborough Street, November 17. 


M & COLBURN 
! HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLGWING NEW WORKS: 
I 


CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S NEW NAVAL NOVEL, 
“JACK ADAMS, THE MUTINEER,.” 
3 vols. 
Il. 

CAPTAIN C. R. SCOTT’S 
EXCURSIONS IN THE MOUNTAINS OF 
RONDA AND GRANADA. 

With Sketches of the Inhabitants of the South of Spain 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 


Ill. 
MR. THEODORE HOOK’S NEW NOVEL, 
GURNEY MARRIED. 
A Sequel to ‘* Gilbert Gurney.” 
3 vols. 


ive 
DR. VAUGHAN’S 
PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Nlustrated in a Series of Letters between the 
Distinguished Men of the Time. 
Now First Published from the Orig 
With Notes and an Introduction on the Character of 
Cromwell and of his Times, 
2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, 
V 





tls. 


THE ONLY DAUGH rER, a Domestic Story. 
Edited by the Author of ‘* The Subaltern.” 3 vols, 


I. 
LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS ON TITE HOLY 
LAND. 
Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo, with Plates 
24s. bound, 
Henry Coiburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


\ ATURALIST'S 
a Condueted by Sir W. Jarnine, Bart. F.R.S.E. 
F.L.S. &c. The Volumes Published are as follow : 

ORNITHOLOGY-—Humming Birds, 2 vols, ; Gallinas 
ceous Birds, | vol.; Game Birds, 1 vol.; Pigeons, 1 vol.3 
Parrots, 1 vol.; Birds of Western Africa, 2 vols.; British 
Birds, Vol. I. (to be completed in 3 vols.) ; Fly Catchers, 

vol. 

MAM MALIA-—Monkies, 1 vol.; Lions and Tigers, L 
vol.; Deer, Antelopes, &c. 1 vol.; Goats and Sheep, 1 
vol.; Elephant, Rhinoceros, &e. 1 vol.; Whales, Del- 
phins, &e. L vol.; British Quadrupeds, 1 vol. 

ENTOMOLOG Y—Beetles, 1 vol.; British Butterflies 
and Moths, 2 vols.; Foreign Butterflies, 1 vol, 

ICHTHYOLOG Y—Fishes of the Perch hind, 1 vol. 

Each volume is illustrated by from Thirty to Forty 
Coloured Plates, with numerous Wood-cuts aud Portraits, 
and Memoirs of Eminent Naturalists. 

The work is so arranged, that each volume being com- 
plete in itself, any subject may be selected and taken 


New and Revised 


LIBRARY. 





alone, 

“ The book is perhaps the most interesting, the most 
beautitul, and the cheapest series yet offered to the pub: 
lic.” — Atheneum, 

“ We could hardly have thought that any new pericdi- 
cal would have obtained our approbation so entirely as 
the ‘ Naturalist’s Library ;’ but the price is so low, the 
coloured plates (three dozen in number) so very elegant, 
and the description so very scientific and correct, that we 
cannot withhold from it our warmest praise. The whole 
is a perfect bijou, and as valuable as pretty.”—Literary 
Gazette, 

Volumes in preparation — Marine Amphibiz. British 
Birds, Vol. 2, Introductory Volume on Entomology, Dogs, 
Fishes, Horses, Bees, &c. &c. 

S. Hicuiey 32, Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, 
Edinburgh; W. Curry jun, and Co, Dublin; and all 
Booksellers, 
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Just Published, foolscap 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 3s. 
OUTH AUSTRALIA in 1837-8, 
By Rosert Goveer, Esq. 
Harvey and Darron, Gracechurch Street. 


Just Published, by HARVES EY rand I Darron, , Gracechurch 
Street, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 4s. 


A DAY IN MAY. A Poen, 


In Six Books. 
By Tuomas CLaRKE. 
earn FA 8s. silica 

Just Published, New -— vt 6s. c cloth lettered, 

IN VENINGS: 

OR, TALES OF Renin Rs. 
By Maria Hack, Author of “ English Stories,” 
“ Geological Sketches,” &e, &e. 
Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 


Just Published, 

HE DRAWING ROOM ALMA- 

NACK, on a sheet 15 inches by 12, beautifully 

decorated in Colours and Gold in Chromo Lithography, 

an entirely new style of printing with stones, forming 

the most epee Sheet Almanack that has ever appeared, 
Price 1s. 6d. 

Darton and CiaRK, Holborn Hill. 


———— 








n the Press, 
YMNS ~ FIRE-SIDE VERSES. 
By Mary Howirr, 
Beautifully illustrated, as a Companion to “ Birds and 
Flowers.” 
Also, in the Press, Second Edition, Price 6s. 
BIRDS AND FLOWERS AND OTHER COUNTRY 
THINGS 
Darron and Cr ARK, Holborn Hill. 


POPU LAR WORKS ON EDUC ATION, 
The Thirteenth Edition. 
INTS for the IMPROVEMENT 
of EARLY EDUCATION and NURSERY 
DISCIPLINE. 
“To neglect beginnings is the fundamental error into 
which most parents fall.” 
1 vol. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. 
9 


A PRACTICAL VIEW of CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION in its EARLY STAGES; to which is added a 
Letter to a Son, soon after the close of his Education, on 
the subject of his not conforming to the world, 

By Tromas Baninerton, Esq. 
The Eighth Edition, 12mo. Price 5s. 

*.* This volume forms an admirable Sequel to the 
above. 

= ondon: Joun u ATCHARD and Son, 197, 


iceadilly. 


NATU R AL PHIL OsoP HY FOR sc ‘HOOL s. 
Just Published, in 1 vol. 18mo. with 225 Wood.cuts, 
neatly bound in roan, Price 5s. 6d. 
A SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHI- 
LA LOSOPHY ; in which the Elements of that Science 
are familiarly explained and adapted to the Comprehen- 
sion of Young Pupils; with appropriate Questions on 
each page for the Examination of the Scholars ; by Joun 
L. Comsrocx, M.D. Carefully Revised, with consider- 
able additions on the Air-pump, Steam Engine, &c. by 
Georer Lers, A.M. Lecturer on Natural Philosophy, 

Edinburgh. 
This is recon 






nended to teachers as the best Elemen- 
tary Treatise which has been published; the wood-cuts 
have been engraved in a remarkably bold and distinet 
style, suitable for a Class Book. 

Londou: } BsTeR, and GEA 


Square. 


yrr, Wr ry, Charterhouse 
In2v ols. post 2vo. with a Coloured Map of India, 
Price 1/. ls. cloth, 
N ODERN PN Dt A: 
Wi th Leg utions of the Resources and Capabi- 

lities of Hindistan 

By Henry Hl. s pry, E a. M. .D. of the Bengal Medical 
“ There is scarcely a ‘sit pyle he ead of information in the 

yay vernment, military and civil, 

tiel sports, domestic customs, social charac- 


is departments of ge 
ilture, 












ics, topography (as far as it came within the reach 
of his own experience), public works and foundations, 
climate, istics, and discases, the is uot cursorily 
touched upou or briefly discussed.’’— Atlas. i 
HIYLAKEK and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London. 
On the 2% ° ii “s will be Published, 
MUK PHY? LMANAC, 1839. 
s. Gd. sewed, 
ALMANAC ON 
NCIPLES, for the Year 1839, 
RPUY, Lose 
Alm 1: of 1838,” “ The New 
im Phliysics, on the Bitte iple 
eculon XC. 
veu this year, comy rising a 


nautical and general pur- 


¢ votices on Meteorology aud Meteoric 





Wuarrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
Just Published, Price 3s, sewed ; or veatly bound Bad gilt, 
vith rule per for recording cal Cases, 58, 
rev Ht: MEDICAL AN YNUAL; 
Or, BRITIS Hi MEDICAL ALMANAC, for 1839. 
Edited by Wittiam Farr, 
Containing a Liistory of the Medical Profession in 


England; Articles on the Staffs of the Pros 
tals; ou the Health of the Army; ou 
Public Institutions; on Proguoses, 
covery and Mortality in Chic 


incial Hospi- 


» Statistics of 





Law of Re- 
It will also 


ai, Xe. Ne, 





contain a mass of information useful to all classes of the 
Medical World, and present a complete view of the actual 
State of ali the Medical Institutions, Societie s, Hospitals, 


ams Se d the neighbourins Countries. 
‘The British - dic i] Almanack deserves to receive a 
high character {i 3itis a production of much labour 
and protessioual ig een bo aud is published at a price 
Which will induce eve ry member of the profession to pur. 
chase a copy.” Lancet 
* This little volume contains a vast mass of informa= 
tion extr ‘mely useful to the profession generally.’— 
Johnson’ 8 Meawo- Chiruryical Review. ; 
*.* A few « pies remain of the preceding years—1835, 
p ae, 1837, 1 L8ix, 
London : 


hools, in this au 





Suerwoop, GIvpert, and Piper, Paternoster 


Row, 


In a Few Days, feap, 8vo. 


LEMENTS of the PATHOLOGY 
of the HUMAN ger 
By Tuomas Mayo, M.D. Ss. 
Fellow of the College of Physicians ; aa late Fellow of 
Oriel C ollege, Oxford. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published, Vol. VIII. Part 3, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 8vo. Price 5s, 


HE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Containing—b. Mr. Cruttenden’s Journey from Mocha 
to San’a—2, Captain Allen on the Rivers Yeu and 
Chadda—3. Baillie Fraser on Northern Khorasan —4. 
Lieut. Carless’ Survey of the Jndus—5, Lieuts. Grey and 
Lushington’s Expedition to Australia- 6. Professor Baer 
on the Frozen Soil of Siberia—7. Mr. Ainsworth on Mag- 
netic Intensity—8. Captain Wickham’s Examination of 
the N. W. Coast of Australia. 
JouNn Munnar, Albemarle Street. 


WORKS ‘ON NATUR AL HISTORY. 


YELL'S ELEMENTS OF 
GEOLOGY 
For the Use of Beginners, with 300 Wood-cuts, 
1 vol. ~_— 10s. 6d. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPL ‘ES OF GEOLOGY. 
Fifth Edition, with 227 Illustrations, 4 vols, 12mo, 28s. 
II 


I. 
THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, with Plates, post Svo. 
P. rice 9s. 6d. 
LV. 


JESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Fourth Edition of the Three Series, in Two 
Pocket Volumes, with Wood-cuts, feap. Svo. 12s, 
Vv 


DAVY’S SALMONIA, 
12s, 


SIR HUMPHRY 
Third Edition, with Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 
Vi. 


SIR HUMPHRY + yl S CONSOLATION IN 
TRAVEL. 
Fourth Ex lition ,feap. 6s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
NEW ,;O0O0KS, 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS. 


5 
EMOIRS OF GEORGE LORD 
ANSON, 
THE CIRCUMNAVIGATOR OF THE GLOBE, 
$y Sir Joun Barrow, Bart. 
Uniform with the “ Life of Lord Howe.” 
Il 


ITS RELATIONS WITH 
CHURCH, 
GuiapsronE, Esq. M.P. 
Ill. 


8vo. 


THE STATE IN THE 


By W. E. Svo, 


MOORC we T’S TRAVELS IN THE geal AN 
-ROVINCE OF HINDOSTA 
*P lates and Map. 2 vols. a 


BV. 
DEER STALKING IN THE FOREST OF 
ATHOLL. 
By Winnta 


Illustrated by the Draw 
4A N DSEER. 


mM Scrope, Esq. 
ings of Epwin and CHARLES 
Royal 8vo. 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From the Peace of Utreclit to the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Vol. ILL. and iast. 
Vv 


8vo. 
E. 
HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LITERARY HISTOKY OF EUROPE. 
Vols. IL, II, and IV, 8vo, Completing the Work. 


MR. 


The Seconp Voiv "s 


of 
* THE 

















THE CORRESPONDENCE (| GREAT 
LORD CHATHA . 
8vo. To be completed in Four Volumes, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
In the Press, and speedily will be Published, in post 8vo. 
the Two concluding Vols. of the Lilustrated Edition of 
JALEY'S NATUR AL THEOLOGY. 
Coutain 
A Treatise on Instinet, in Ko yan Di alogues. 
2. Experiments aud Demonstratious on the Structure 
of the Cells of Bees 
3. A Dissertation ou the 01 igin of Evil. 
4, Notes and Remarks on the various points of 
Pheology 
5. An Aualytical Account of Cuvier’ rches on 
Fossil Os teology, with its application to Natural 
Theology 
6. An Account of other s ibsequent Writings on this 
subject. 
7. An Analytical Account of Sir Isaac Newton's “ Prin 
cipia 
8. An Analytic il Ac tof La Place’s “ Mécanique 
Celeste. 
By Henry Lord Brovesam, F.R.S. and Member of 
the National Institute of France. 


London: Cuarvies Knicur and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 


In the Press, a New Edition of 


HE WORKS OF ROBERT HALL. 


In Six vols. small 8vo. Price 5s, each, cloth lettered, 


This E 





ition, printed in ache ip form, to accommodate 
the larger class of purchasers, will comprise the whole of 
the works already published, under an entirely new ar- 
rangement, classified as nearly as pr ssible by their sub- 
jects; with copious Indexes, newly prepared, To be 
complete ip six uniform volumes 

Vol. lL. to be Published on the Ist of January 1839, 
and the remaining Volumes on the Ist of each succeeding 
month, until completed. 

N.B. The o¢ tavo edition may be had in separate 
volumes, until the Ist of January; but as the Publisher 
does not engage to supply detached volumes alter that 
date, it is requested that all parties who wish to complete 
their sets, will make application prior to the Ist of 
January 1839. 

London: Samvuet Horpsworrs, |, 
*aternoster Kow, 


Amen Corner, 








This Day, a new and improved Edition, with upwards of 
Two Hundred Wood-cuts, Price 7s. 6d. handsomely bd. 
ETER PARLEY'S UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY for the YOUNG, ou the Basis of Geo- 
graphy. 
“ London, Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





This Day is Publisher, Price 5s, the Second Edition of 
N R. CLARKSON’S STRICTURES 
on a ~ “Life ot Wilberforce, by his Sons,” 
y the Same Author, Price 7. 
RESE ARCHES. ANTEDILUVIAN ‘PATRIARCHAL 
AND HISTORICAL, 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





Ou December Ist, Price 5s, Vol. I. 
, vols.) of 
HE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
FISHES, AMPHIBIANS, and REPTILES. 
By Swanson, ERS. &e. 
Forming Vol. 109 of the CaBiner Cyctopepra. 
Published November 1, Baririsu Statesmen, Vol. 6: 
(Oliver Cromwell), by J. Forster, Esq. 
#,* A detailed Catalogue of the Cabinet Cyclopedia 
may y be had of all Booksellers. 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co; 
TAYLoR. 


This Day, in 1 vol. 8vo. with engraved Title, 10s. 6d. 


cloth, 
ALES and SKETCHES, HISTORI- 
CAL and DOMESTIC, 
By Mrs. D. Crarke, late E. A. INGRAM. 

“Mrs. Clarke possesses much vivacity of talent, com- 
bined with that delicacy of style which so generally dis- 
tinguishes female writers. Liverpool Albion. 

London :' Lonomayx, Orme, and Co. Dublin and 
Glasgow: Troe and Co, Liverpool: Ww. GraPeL; and 
G. and J. Rosrnson. 


(to be completed in 


and Joun 








This Day is Published, in post 8vo, 5s, cloth lettered, 


1 ONGINUS ON THE SUBLIME; 
4 chiefly from the Text of Weiske. With a Life of 
Longinus, English Explanatory Notes, and Copious In- 
dexes. By D B. Hicrir, LL.D. 

Head Master of Hawkshead Grammar School. 

By the Same Author, 

Books 1] to 5, with Notes. ¥s. 6d, 

Also, Nearly Ready, 
IDYLLS of THEOCRITUS. 
LonoMAN, Oxmrf, and Co. 


LIVY, 


SELECT 


London : 








ST \NDARD WORKS ON AG slg’ U by TU RE, GAR- 
DENING, AND BOT — BY - LOU DON. 


Fyxcy CLOPA sDIA OF GARDEN- 
A 


ING; comprising the T i and Practice of Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Aboriculture, and Landscape Gare 
dening, including all the latest Improvements, &c. New 
Editiou, greatly improved, nearly 1,000 Engravings on 
Wood, } vol. 8vo, 2/. 10s. 

“No gardening book so comprehensive, and containing 
uch an immense mass of matter, has ever been sub- 
mitte d to the publie,”— egg Review. 


4’. NCYCLOP Az DIA OF AGRICUL- 
TURE; comprising the Theory and Practice of 

the Valuation, Transfer, Laying out, Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Property ; and the Cultivation 
and Economy of the Animal and Vegetable Productions 








of Agriculture, &e. With nearly Thirteen Hundred Ene 
gravings on Wood. 1 large vol. 8vo. 3d edition, with a 
SuppLeMEN?, containing all the recent Improvements, 
20, 10s, 


III. 
| pile pone OF PLANTS; 
FA comprising the Description, Specific Character, 
Culture, History, Application in the Arts, and every 
other desirable particular, respecting all the Plants indi- 


genous to, cultivated iu, or introduced into Britain. With 
nearly 19,000 Engravings on Wood, 2d edit. corrected, 


1 large vol. 8vo. 32. 13s. Gd. bds. 
“The most uselul and popular botanical work that has 
ever appeared in the Euglish language.”—Jameson’s Phi- 
ophical Journal! 


S BRITANNICUS: 


HE 


a Cata- 





all the P'ants indigenous to, cultivated 

in, or intredvced into Britain. Part 1, Linnean Ar- 

ranvement; Vart 2, Jussieuan Arrangemeut. 2d edit. 
With additional Supplement, 8vo. 23s. 6d. cloth 
London: Lonemax, Orme, and Co 

Just Pablished, L2mo, 9s, cloth 
BONNYCASTLE’S ASTRONOMER. 
New Edition, by Professor Youne of Belfast. 


N INTRODUCTION TO ASTRO- 


A 





NOMY; ia which the subject is familarly ex- 
plained, in a Series of Letters from a Preceptor toa 
Pupil. With Seventeen Plates. By Jon BonnycastTLe, 
Provessor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich Ninth Edition, corrected and 
( lerably enlarged, by J. R. Youna, Professor of 


uhematies in Belfast College. 
This Edition contains a new Chapter upon the late 
Comet of Hatley, and upon the present Comet of Encke ; 
with Observations upon the Resisting Mediam, the Un- 
du lato ry Theory of Light, and other subjects connected 
with the recent progress of Astronomy, 

pa i: Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; 
Saldwin and Co.; Rivingtons; Hamilton and Co.3 
Whittaker and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Co.; 
J. Souter; Houlston and Co ; Booker and Co.; and 
W. Morrison. Of whom may be had, 


BONNYCASTLE’S INTRODUTION TO ALGE- 
BRA. 16th Edition, corrected and improved by May- 


NARD, 4s. bound. 

A KEY to Ditto, 4s. 6d. 

BONNYCASTLE’S INTRODUCTION TO MEN- 
SURATION. 15th Edition, with corrections and addi- 
tions by Maynarp, 4s. 6d. bound, 

A KEY to Ditto, 4s. 
BONNYCASTLE’S 
ARITHMETIC. 15th 
RKOTHAM, 3s. 6d. bound. 

A KEY to Ditto. 4s 6d. 

BONNYCASTLE’S TREATISE ON 
2d Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s, bds. 


GUIDE TO 
Row= 


SCHOLAR’S 
Edition, corrected by 


ALGEBRA, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





PUBLISHING BY FISHER, SON, AND CO. LONDON, 
And may be had of every Bookseller in the Unite! Kingdom. 








Adorned with THIRTY-SIX PLATES, beautifully bound, Price One Guinea, 


FISHER’S DRAWING ROOM SCRAP-BOOK 


For MDCCCXXXIX. With Poeticat IuiustRations by 


L. E. L. 


The peculiar attractions of this favourite Annual, are—that it contains nearly treble the number of highly-finished plates given in most of the other Annuals 
ard combines within itself nearly all their varieties: —-Views of interesting and admired scenes at home and abroad—Portxatrs of eminent and distinguished 


individuals—Historic at and Sacrep subjects—Ilustrative designs of the °Works of esteemed A: uthors, Fanciful Groups, &c. &c. 
by the sweet and touching poetry of L.E. L. adapted to the subjects represented. 


And the whole accompanied 


EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


“ T have again {o solicit the indulgence which the Public have so olten accorded to this work, 
Cape Coast Castle) for an indefinite pe riod, time and distance may interfere with my completio: 1 ofa task re nd fered gratifying by the continued favour which has re 
the Drawing Room Serap-Look has been the cheri 

as recalling my first kee a delight in compositi 
L shall hope, with all the freshness of new scenes and thouguts, to write ‘or E 


efforts to please. Forthe last few years, 
gr: udually to look forward to June and July. 
woman’s poetry. 
tainty.’—L. E. L. 


I ask it now perhaps for the last time on my own part. Leaving Eng 








- <d record of my poetical impressions, and my oily } work ; and I grew 
giving words to those fancies and feelings which constitute, especially, a 


g 
laud when far away from its shores; but that nope is indeed an uscer- 














“ We recommend this book strougly to public attention, as one that will permanently delight.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


The only Annual for Young Peopie. 


TUT T . x > 
THE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK 
FOR MDCCCXXXIX. 
3y Aones Srricknanp aud Bernarp Barron, 

Sixteen Plates, tastefully bound, Price 3s. 
The literary department of this Annual has been arranged with pect 
to the i import ant object of uniting information with amusement and moral in 
* This is the prettiest annual for the use of young peo; Je that we have seen ; and the 
literary contents are of an unusually high character.’—Literary Gaz 
<3 It ‘should be observed in this j: ivenile gift, that the plates are mc 
ofa higher class, than are found in other annuals for young people. 











rr numerous, and 
*— Spectator. 








The Waverley Forget-Me-Not, 1839. 
Handsomely half-bound in morocco, with embossed sides, expressly desigaed for it, 
Price 25s. the Second and Last Volume of 


“ T + arm Ve ald 
SCOTLAND AND, SCOTT 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Containing upwards of Sixty Engravings, from Orisinal Drawings, illustrative 
principally, ‘of the real scenes so exquisitely portrayed by Sir Walier Scott in his 
Works; with —— of the Plates (and Extracts fromthe Novels) by the Rev. 
G.N. Wriai ut, M.A 

The 2 volumes, cont aining upwards of 100 Engravings, Price 21. €s.; or splendidly 
bound in one, in Turkey morocco, Price 2/. 8s. 

«A splendid work, and certainly one of the most interesting pictorial monuments 
which have appeared to the memory of a writer whose facue is ustablishedgt hroughoat 
the world.”-- Literary Gazette. 








The Oriental Keepsake and Eastern Tourist, 1839. 
Beautifully half-bound in morocco, containing Forty eight large and highly-fivished 
Engravings, Price 28s. the Tuird and Last Volume of 


aa - 4 vy 
SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND 
ILLUSTRATED 

From Drawings on the spot by W. H. Baarnerr, &e. &c.; with Descriptions of 

the Plates by Jor in Carne. Esq. 

This permanently interesting work contains upwards of ove hundred and twenty 
scenic pictures of aregion teeming with the uoblest associations connected with the e 
history of the human race, and with its eternal hopes and happiness; and whilst 
looking at which, we are ever reminded of some patriaich, or prophet, or king; or 
we follow the “ Man of Sorrows” from the transactions at Bethlehem to those at 
Calvary. 

The 3 volumes, containing upwards of 120 Engravings, Price 3). 19s.; or, splendidly 
bound in 2 volumes, in Turkey morocco, Price 41. 4s. 

“ It forms one of the handsomest volumes in our possession. The views are beau- 
tiful as works of art; but to the pious and reflecting they have a wach deeper inte- 
rest.” — Literary Gazelte. 

«It is difficultto imagine a series of views more full of interest for Christian readers 
than these.” — Bhitish Magazine. 

“ We turn with pleasure to works, the chief oliject of which is to make us acquainted 
(as by portraits) with the lovely and majestic scenes spread over the face of the earth. 
information on Eastern customs, as well as on Scripture subjects, is given in the 
letterpress.”—Lecds Mercury. 









The Landscape Souvenir, 1839. 
Handsomely half-bound in morocco, coutaining Forty-five Engravings, 
*rice Oue Guiuea, the Third and Last Volume o 


ITALY, FRANCE, AND SWITZERLAND 
ILLUSTRATED, 
From Original Drawings by Samvuer Prourand J.D. Warpine, Esqrs. 


With Descriptions by Tuomas Roscor, i sq. 
The3 volumes, containing 135 En: yravings, Price 3/, os. 


The Medical ‘Portrait Gailery. 


The First Volume, handsomely bound, Price Oue Guinea, of 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 


OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


WHO HAVE CONTRIBUTED ped THE ADVANCEMENT OF MEDICAL 
CIENCE 


7 
- 





By Tuomas Pc Perriorew, F RS, 
CONTENTS: 


1.  aaae and TeLespuorvs, Statue | 10. Cooper, Sir ! patie Paston, G.C.H, 
of, D:C.L. 

2. Axensrpe, Mark, M.D. F.R.S. ll. Copnawnn, ie ames, M.D. F.R.S, 

3. A.pinus, Bernard Siegiried, M.D. 12. Hanrorn, Sir Henry, Bart. G.C.H. 

4. Bicuar, Marie Francois Xavier, M D. M.D. F.RLS, 7 

5. Buunpewr, James, M.D. 13. Hanrer, Albert de, MD. F.R.S, 

6. Carus, John, M.D. l4. Linacne, Thomas, M.D. 

7. Carnis.e, Sir Anthony, F.R.S 15. Mean, Richard, M.D. F.R.S. 

8. CL ARKE, Sir Charles M. Bi art. M.D. | 16. Moroaext, John Baptist, M.D. F.R.S. 
rR. 17. RapeniFre, John, M.D. 

9. Cooxe, John, M.D. F.R.S 18. Ruysu, Frederic, M.D. F. Ss. 





The portraits have been selected from the most approved and authentic sources, and 
executed by the ablest artists. As the countenance is the “ index of the mind,” por= 
traits of distinguished men have ever been looked upon with pleasure, and faithful re- 
semblances have been eagerly sought after, By a survey of the features of the human 
face divine,” we distinguish the man of science from the m tn of pleasure—the philo- 
sopher, the moralist, and the student, from the inane, the i insipid, and the valgar, 

Teal! portrait,” sa:s Lord Orford, “ is truth itself; and calls upso many collateral ideas 
as to fill an intelligent mind more than any other species.” 


December 1st will be Published, iv post 8vo, har dsomely bouul in cloth, Price 10s. Gd 
y " 1 ? 7 
THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


By Sanau Stickney Eutss, 





ound, cloth, Price 2ls. or very elegantly bo ind in morocco, for 


presentation, Price Thirty Shillings, CONDER’S 


+o) Fale > > NOG 
PICTORIAL PILGRIMS PROGRESS 
A CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE FOR 1939. 

unique and unrivalled Edition is beautifully illustrated with Twenty-five En- 
gravings, from Drawings by J, M. W. Tvanes, HW. Menyinug, and Groroz BAXTER; 
a Portrait by Wittram Dery from "1 Pielu re, engraved by Honn; and a 
graphic representation of Vanity Fa 3 ance Crvinsiank, The Text has been 
nost carefully collated with the authorized edition, containiug the Author's last Addi- 
tious and Corrections, Notes by Witniam Mason; and a Life of Bunyan by Josran 


liandsomely 









} 

























eantiful edition of 


ie il istrations ; prove great matt ul skil 
into the hands of engravers who have a ton the e utmost j justic 
ugs of the painter, * V e Cruikshank —a rich subject 

ch : an artist =is added to the col le : 3 little more to be desired. The 
ers, and as such we com= 





favourite. In point of exe- 
; and they have been put 
e to the glowing and beau- 


a universal 





eution, th 








st popular religious book in English lite- 
istrative of the text; and, strong as the 
ry Gazette. 

er published of this delightful and popular 
of the most bed vutifully yot up works we 







word i od it a tut too str 

“ To say that this is the best ec 
work, is to say but little; it is, indeed, 
have ever seen.” — Court Jeurnal 








In royal 4to, containing 33 large ant h ly- finished Plates, chastely bound in Turkey 
morocco, Piri a New Edition of 


THE HiM. ALAYA TOURIST. 


Comprising Views iu Tudia, amoug the Himalaya Mountains. From Dr: aw 
ings on the spot by Lie ut. Georsz Faancis Wurre, of the 3lst Regt. &c. &e.; will 
Descriptions by Euua Ropents, 

“We may take this opportunit 
have examined a sj 
the annuals. The 
scriptions are, neverthele 
any other volumes of the class: 
the rest would be at twopence.”—@ 

“It is, beyond all comparison, the most splendid volume of the season. As a pro- 
duction of art, the work needs fear no comparison or rivalship. The literary portion 
of the volume is ia happy keeptng with the style of the illustrations, and furnishes 
some Very interesting and valuable information.”— Eclectic Review. 














of expressing the great pleasure with which we 
‘d Phe Himali iva Tourist,’ published as one of 
Imma Roberts, is tuo ‘flowery ; ; bat the de- 
. The engravings are superior to those of 
“dt the book is cheaper “at two guineas than half 
arterly Review. 


















ONE HUNDRED BRITISH PO S,; AND ONE HUNDRED BRITISH ARTISTS. 

On superfine Plaie Paper, in two thick volumes, with upwards of Gue Hundred highly 
finished Eugravings on Steel, aiter Original Pictures and Drawings by the most 
emiuent Ariists, Price One Guinea each volume, 


THE BOOK OF GEMS. 


Comprising Specimens of One Hundred British Poets, illustrated by One Hundred 
British Artists. With Biographical Notices of the Poets, and Fac similes of their 
Autographs. Ediied by S. C. Mann. 

“It is indeed a Book of Gems.”-—Tines. 

“This book is happily desigued, happily executed, and happily named.’—Morning 
Chronicle. 

“ its contents are not for a year nor an age, but for all time.” —Eraminer. 





In 1 handsome imperial 8vo. vol. printed in a bold and legible type, with references 
at the commencemer ‘at ofeach Vrayer to portions of Scripture to be read; bound ia 
cloth, with gilt , Price 2is. 


THE F ‘AMILY 


Containing Pr for eve 
Additional Prayers for Sp 
Recommenved by the Reverer 
Sherman; Caleb Morris; 





B) Y oa 
PRAYER - BOOK ; 
Morning and Evening t)roaghout the “ee with 
rial Occasions. By the Rev. J. Morison, D.D, 

is Henry Blunt; B. Boothroyd ; Le ‘hi ld; James 
Thomas Raffles; J. Pye Smith; R. > Vaughan ; Ralph 








|, Wardlaw, &¢, &e. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE ILLUSTRATED 
Now Pablishing, to be completed in not exceeding 24 Monthly Parts, each Part 
rice 25 containing Four large and highly-tinished Engravings and 8 or 12 pages 


of leiter-press, 
FISHER’S CONSTANTINOPLE. 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA MINOR. 


With the SCENERY OF 

Ina Series of Drawings, taken during a Nine Mouths’ Kesideuce, by Tuomss Atom, 
Esy.: with an Historical Account of Coustantinople, and descriptions of the Plates 
by the Rev, Roserr Wansu, LL D. Chaplain to the British Embassy at the Ottoman 
Porte ; and Author of ‘* Narrative of a Residence at C onstantinople,” &e. &e. 








This Day is Published, under the patronage of the London Missionary Society, in two 
volumes octavo, Price 25s i!lustrated with Maps and Plates, 
ny 
THE 


HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR. 


Also the Progress of the Christian Mission, established in 18i3, aud an authentic 
Account of the Persecution and rec ent Martyrdom of the Native Christians in the 
Island. Compiled from Original Documents, furnished by the Missionaries and others, 

By the Reverend Witi:am Ennis. Foreign Secretary to the London 
Missionary Society. 





Containing several Plates, handsomely honad, Price 4s. 


PANORAMA DES ENFANS 


Ou, la Morale, la Religion. la Science, et les Arts, mis a la Portée des Enfans. 
Par M. L. De Tourret. 
Auteur de plus‘eurs onvrages 4’educution, Collaborateur du Dictionnaire de la Cor- 
versation, et Membre de llustitut Historique. 
This work is especially recommended to Parents and Teachers desirous of laying 
oe ve their children a work excelleutly adapted to induce them to study the Frencit 
Auguage. 





London: Printed by ToseeaiC) LAYTON, Jost No. 7,W indscr Court, Strand sand Pablished 
by him at No. 9, Wellington Street, Strand, sarurpay, 17th nov. 1333. 








